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I. PROGRAMME 

Friday, December 27 

FIRST SESSION, 2.45 o'clock p.m. 

Clarence W. Mendell 
The Anticipatory Element in Latin Sentence Connection (p. li) 

R. B. Steele 
Quintus Curtius Rufus (p. li) 

La Rue Van Hook 

tyvxpoTrp r/ to tj/v)(p6v (p. lix) 

George M. Calhoun 
Documentary Frauds in Litigation at Athens (p. xix) 

Edgar Howard Sturtevant 
The Pronunciation of cut and huic (p. 5 7) 

William Gardner Hale 
The Classification of Sentences and Clauses (p. xxix) 

William W. Baker 
Some of the Less Known Mss. of Xenophon's Memorabilia (read by 

title, p.143) 

Edwin W. Bowen 
Did Tacitus Malign and Traduce the Character of Tiberius in his 
Portrait in the Annals (read by title) 1 

Samuel Eliot Bassett 

A Fragment of Sophocles (read by title, p. xviii) 

Plato, Apology, 27E, pyre Otovs /xrjT£ &u/uwas firJTe ijpwas (read by 

title) 

1 Published in the Classical Weekly, VI, 162 ff. 
v 
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JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

AND THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND 

EXEGESIS 

8 o'clock p.m. 

Thomas Dwight Goodell 

An Athenian Critic of Life : 

Annual Address of the President of the Association 1 



Saturday, December 28 

SECTION MEETINGS, 9.30 o'clock a.m. 

A. Oriental 

W. Sherwood Fox 
Old Testament Parallels to Tabellae Defixionum (p. xxv) 

Henry A. Sanders 
The Genealogy of Jesus 2 

B. Classical Philology 

Richard Mott Gummere 
Further Notes on the Seneca Tradition (p. xxvi) 

Kirby Flower Smith 
Note on Satyros, Life of Euripides, Gxyrhynchus Papyri, ix, p. 157 3 

Grace Harriet Macurdy 
The Origin of a Herodotean Tale (p. 73) 

Charles Darwin Adams 

Are the Political "Speeches" of Demosthenes to be regarded as 

Political Pamphlets? (p. 5) 

William Kelly Prentice 

Officials Charged with the Conduct of Public Works in Roman and 

Byzantine Syria (p. 113) 

Gordon J. Laing 
The Religious Inscriptions of the City of Rome (read by title) 

1 Published in the Yale Review, n, 540 ff. 

2 Published in the Journal of Biblical literature, XXXII. 

8 Published in American Journal of Philology, xxxiv, 62 ff. 
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JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
2.30 o'clock p.m. 

Elmer Truesdell Merrill 

Cicero to Basilus, Fam. vi, 15 (read by title) * 

Maurice Hutton 

The Mind of Herodotus : Second Paper (p. xxxix) 

William Peterson 

The Romance of the Dialogue of Tacitus 2 

John Macnaughton 

What is the Matter with American Scholarship? 



Monday, December 30 
SECOND SESSION, 9.30 o'clock a.m. 

Samuel Grant Oliphant 

Legenda Strigis (read by title) 

Robert B. English 

Parmenides' Indebtedness to the Pythagoreans (p. 81) 

Herbert Pierrepont Houghton 

Lucretius as Satirist (read by title, p. xxxiv) 

Joseph William Hewitt 

On the Development of the Thank-offering among the Greeks (read 

by title, p. 95) 

Charles Knapp 

Horace, Epistle, n, 1, 139 ff . ; Livy, vii, 2 (p. 125) 

Hamilton Ford Allen 
Greek Mummy-Labels in the Metropolitan Museum, New York 

(read by title) 3 

F. VV. Shipley 

A Problem in Latin Secondary Accent (read by title) * 

Walton Brooks McDaniel 

The Ferentinum of Horace (read by Professor Rolfe, p. 67) 

Roy C. Flickinger 

The Accusative of Exclamation in Epistolary Latin (read by title) 6 

1 Published in Classical Philology, vm, 48 ff. 

2 Published in American Journal of Philology, xxxiv, iff. 8 lb., 194 8. 
4 Published in Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, XXXIII. 

6 Published in American Journal of Philology, xxxiv. 
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George Depue Hadzsits 
The Personality of the Epicurean Gods (read by title, p. xxix) 

Gertrude Hirst 
Notes on Aeneid, vii and vm (read by title, p. xxxiii) 

Walter Woodburn Hyde 

A Criticism of Some Recent Views of the Bacchanals of Euripides 

(read by title, p. xli) 

THIRD SESSION, 3.30 o'clock p.m. 

Joseph E. Harry 
Emendations in the Greek Tragedians (p. xxxii) 

Thomas FitzHugh 
Caesius Bassus and the Hellenization of Latin Saturnian Theory 

(read by title, p. xx) 

Ashton Waugh McWhorter 
On "The Mood of the Question " and " The Mood of the Answer" 

(p. xliii) 

Clarence Linton Meader 
The Development of Copulativ Verbs in the Indo-European Lan- 
guages (read by Professor Sanders, p. 1 73) 

Roland G. Kent 
Dissimilative Writings for ii and Hi in Latin (read by title, p. 35) 

Henry Martin 
Provisional Oaths of Inscriptions (read by title, p. xlix) 

Herbert Cushing Tolman 
IIcpo-iKi? i<r0rjs, M.rj8iKr] e<70i?s : An Erroneous Reversal of Terms (read 

by title, p. liv) 

Henry B. Van Hoesen 
The Parentage and Birth Date of the Latin Uncial (read by title, 

p. lvii) 

SECOND JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

INSTITUTE 

8 o'clock, p.m. 1 

1 See Minutes, p. xvii. 
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II. MINUTES 

Washington, D. C, December 27, 1912. 

The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting was called to order at 2.45 p.m. 
in the new National Museum (room 44), the President of the Associa- 
tion, Professor Thomas D. Goodell, of Yale University, presiding. 

The Secretary, Professor Frank Gardner Moore, of Columbia 
University, read the list of new members elected by the Executive 
Committee, as follows : 1 — 

William Wilson Baden, Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. 

Dr. Susan H. Ballou, University of Chicago. 

Miss Margaret Bancroft, Columbia University. 

Prof. Gertrude H. Beggs, University of Denver. 

Dr. Harold H. Bender, Princeton University. 

Albert Billheimer, Pennsylvania College. 

Dr. Cornelia C. Coulter, Ferguson, Mo. 

John R. Crawford, Columbia University. 

Prof. Arleigh Lee Darby, University of West Virginia. 

Lindley Richard Dean, Princeton University. 

Prof. Sidney N. Deane, Smith College. 

Donald Blythe Durham, Princeton University. 

Prof. Allan C. Johnson, Princeton University. 

Prof. Robert J. Kellogg, James Millikin Jr. University. 

Prof. Robert McD. Kirkland, Lebanon Valley College. 

Dr. Henry Wheatland Litchfield, Harvard University. 

James Loeb, Munich, Germany. 

Prof. Christopher Longest, University of Mississippi. 

Prof. James Sugars McLemore, University of Virginia. 

Dr. Clyde Pharr, Urbana, Ohio. 

Dr. Katharine C. Reiley, Baltimore, Md. 

Joaquin Palomo Rincon, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Rev. P. H. Ristau, Lakefield, Minn. 

Dr. Frank Egleston Robbins, University of Michigan. 

Prof. H. J. Rose, McGill University. - 

Prof. D. T. Schoonover, Marietta College. 

Miss Mary Hamilton Swindler, Bryn Mawr College. 

Eugene B. Tavenner, Normal School, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Miss Lily R. Taylor, Vassar College. 

The Secretary reported the publication of the Transactions and 
Proceedings, Volume xui, in October. 

1 Including a few names added later by the Committee. 
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The Treasurer's report was read and accepted as follows : — 

RECEIPTS 

Balance, December 27, 191 1 $685.01 

Sales of Transactions $100.96 

Membership dues 1462.00 

Initiation fees 80.00 

Dividends 6.00 

Interest 15.87 

Offprints 16.00 

Philological Association of the Pacific Coast .... 190.00 

Total receipts to December 26, 1912 1870.83 

#2555-84 
EXPENDITURES 

Transactions and Proceedings (Vol. xlii) $1400.45 

Salary of Secretary 300.00 

Postage 5°-7° 

Telegram .40 

Printing and stationery 42.94 

Express 1.55 

Press clippings 5.10 

Index to Volumes xxxi-xl 75-°° 

Total expenditures to December 26, 1 91 2 $1876.14 

Balance, December 26, 19 12 679.70 

$2555.84 

The Chair appointed as a Committee to audit the Treasurer's 
accounts, Professors Charles Edward Bishop and Joseph E. Harry. 

Appointment of a Committee on the Place of the Next Meeting 
was deferred. 

Professors James R. Wheeler and Harold N. Fowler and Principal 
Maurice Hutton were named by the Chair a Committee to draft a 
resolution in memory of Professor William Watson Goodwin, of 
Harvard University. 

The Executive Committee reported by the Secretary that a design 
for a seal would be presented for adoption or rejection at the busi- 
ness meeting, and that the design was placed before the members in 
advance for their criticisms. 

The remainder of the session was given to the reading of papers. 

In connection with the reading of Professor Hale's paper Professor 
John C. Kirtland made a brief report for the Committee on the 
Harmonizing of Grammatical Terminology, and Professor Hale, as 
chairman of the Joint Committee of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, National Education Association, and American Philological 
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Association, begged leave to print their report, when finished, without 
waiting for approval by the next annual meeting. Action was post- 
poned until the business meeting. 

JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AND THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND 
EXEGESIS 

Friday evening, December 27. 

The three Societies met in the auditorium of the National Museum 
at 8 p.m., the President of the Institute, Professor Francis W. Kelsey, 
of the University of Michigan, presiding. 

After greetings in the name of the Smithsonian Institute had been 
brought by its Secretary, Dr. Charles D. Walcott, and on behalf of 
the Washington Society of the Institute by its President, Charles 
Henry Butler, Esq., and Professor Lewis B. Paton, of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, President of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, had responded for the three Societies, the President 
of the Philological Association, Professor Thomas D. Goodell, of 
Yale University, delivered the customary annual address, on An 
Athenian Critic of Life. 

Section Meetings 

Saturday morning, December 28. 
The meetings of this morning (9.30) were arranged in four 
sections, at the first of which, the Oriental, this Association was 
represented by two papers. At the second, that of Classical Philol- 
ogy, Principal William Peterson, of McGill University, presided, and 
later Professor Charles Knapp, of Columbia University. This session 
was honored by the presence of the British Ambassador, Mr. James 
Bryce, who took part in the discussion of a paper on Demosthenes. 

JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE 

Saturday afternoon, December 28. 
The Societies met at 2.30 p.m. at the National Museum, rooms 
42—43, but were obliged later to adjourn to the Auditorium for lack 
of space. The President of the Association presided, and the 
session was devoted to the reading of papers. 1 

1 In the evening, at the close of a reception given to the Societies by the Washington Society 
of the Institute at the Pan-American Union, addresses were made by the Director of the Union, 
the Ministers of Bolivia and Peru, and by the British Ambassador. Mr. Henry White, late 
Ambassador to France, presided. 
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Second Session of the Association 

Monday morning, December 30. 
The Association met at 9.30 a.m. in room 46-47 of the National 
Museum, the President presiding. Papers and discussion occupied 
the entire session. 

Third Session 

Monday afternoon, December 30. 
The Association met in the same room at 2.00 o'clock for the 
business meeting. 

The Executive Committee gave notice of its intention to pro- 
pose one year hence an amendment to the Constitution, Article iv, 
Section 3, so that the said section shall read as follows : — 

Any person may become a life member of the Association by vote of the 
Executive Committee, and by the payment into the treasury of thirty dollars, if 
the said person be fifty years of age ; of forty dollars, if between the ages of forty 
and fifty; or fifty dollars, if under forty years of age. 

The Executive Committee further reported that, should this 
amendment be adopted, it would recommend that it be the policy 
of the Association to fund the sums received for life memberships. 

The Secretary reported from the Committee that a year ago it had 
voted to excuse from the payment of further dues all members who 
had been such for thirty-five years, and had reached the age of sixty- 
five ; that under this vote a dozen veteran members were now 
exempt from further dues. 

An invitation from the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast 
to a joint meeting at San Francisco in the summer of 1915 was read 
by the Secretary, who was instructed to acknowledge the receipt of 
this invitation, and to express the grateful appreciation of our 
members. 

The Executive Committee raised the question of the design for a 
seal upon which it had received the favorable report of the Com- 
mittee on the Seal, Professor Frank Cole Babbitt, Chairman. 

On motion of Professor Charles Knapp, 

Voted, That the design for a seal laid before the Association at the present 
meeting be adopted. 

The Executive Committee further reported that its attention had 
been called by a former President of the Association to the need of 
prompt action upon the part of scholars to secure the repeal of the 
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customs duties upon books printed in foreign lands. It was 
thereupon 

Voted, That the President be instructed to appoint a Committee of two, to 
draft a resolution, in the name of the Association, urging that certain books 
printed in foreign countries be admitted free of duty, and that the Committee 
appear before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
in the furtherance of this request. 

The President appointed Professors Kirby Flower Smith and 
Mitchell Carroll such a Committee. 

The Committee appointed for the purpose at the first session 
reported by its Chairman, Professor James R. Wheeler, the following 
resolution, which was adopted by a rising vote : — 

The American Philological Association desires to place upon its records an 
expression of its sense of loss in the death of Professor William Watson Goodwin, 
of Harvard University. Professor Goodwin was one of the early members of the 
Association, and was twice its President. In the pages of the Transactions are 
numerous articles by him which have a permanent value, and which were admi- 
rable examples of his fine, sane scholarship. His clear thinking and remarkable 
powers of lucid statement have made his work of immense influence in the 
development of American scholarship, and this influence was strongly felt, espe- 
cially by students of grammar, in England also. 

Professor Goodwin was among the earliest of American scholars to devote 
himself to careful study of Athenian Public Antiquities and of Attic Oratory, and 
his editions of the orations of Demosthenes On the Crown and Against Midias 
testify to his careful and clear judgment in this field of work. For all who knew 
him personally, the memory of his generous nature and benignant presence will 
remain as a permanent possession. 

The Committee to audit the Treasurer's accounts reported by its 
Chairman, Professor Charles Edward Bishop, that it had examined 
the accounts, compared the vouchers, and certified that the report 
of the Treasurer was correct. 

On recommendation of the Committee on the Time and Place of 
the Next Meeting, reporting by its Chairman, Professor Charles 
Darwin Adams. 

1. Voted, That the decision as to time and place of the next meeting be referred 
with power to a Committee consisting of the President, the two Vice-Presidents, 
and the Secretary. 

2. Voted, That the Association recommend to that Committee that the next 
meeting be held in connection with the meeting of the Modern Language 
Association, if satisfactory arrangements to that effect can be made. 

It was further ordered that the report of the Committee be placed 
upon the Minutes as follows : — 
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Our Association has received only one formal invitation for the next meeting. 
This is an invitation from St. Louis. In view of the understanding that we are 
to meet in the West one year in three, and that the meeting of 191 1 in Pittsburgh 
is regarded as a western meeting, your Committee did not feel at liberty to recom- 
mend the acceptance of this invitation for our meeting of 1913. Your Committee 
were assured by Professor Capps that the Association would be heartily welcomed 
at Princeton, and our Secretary had received from Professor Grandgent, the 
President of the Modern Language Association, a telegram expressing the hope 
that we will meet with them next year, and stating that their meeting will prob- 
ably be held at Cambridge. As we have only these informal invitations from 
individuals, it seems to be necessary to leave the ultimate decision to a 
committee. 

Your Committee believe, however, that it is wise for the Association to express 
itself definitely on the question whether we shall hold the next meeting in con- 
nection with the Archaeological Institute, or in connection with the Modern 
Language Association, or by ourselves. This question so far involves that of the 
policy of the Association for more than one year that we beg permission to express 
our opinion on this larger question. 

In our judgment it would be well to broaden our affiliations; in some years to 
meet with the Archaeological Institute; in other years to seek other affiliation, as 
with the Modern Language Association and the Historical Association; and we 
believe that in some years we ought to meet by ourselves. 

We are led to propose that next year we meet with the Modern Language 
Association by the following considerations : — 

1. We believe that an effort should be made to increase the cooperation 
between the representatives of the ancient and the modern languages and 
literatures. 

2. We are assured that there is a growing desire on the part of members of 
the Modern Language Association to further such cooperation, and that desire 
now finds expression in the word sent to us by their President. 

3. It is altogether likely that at the time of our next meeting a preliminary 
report by the joint committee on grammatical terminology will be ready for dis- 
cussion by both bodies. A joint session for such discussion seems to us to be 
highly desirable. 

We should not wish this recommendation to be interpreted as intended to 
sever our relations with the Archaeological Institute. With at least a part of 
their work our own connection is immediate and vital. Some of our members 
are necessarily in responsible positions in that organization. But it seems to us 
that the attempt to provide for joint meetings every year may be at too great cost 
to our own more specific work. We therefore recommend a policy that shall 
provide for a change of affiliation from time to time. We believe also that occa- 
sional meetings of the Association by itself, preferably in some of the smaller 
college towns, would do much to strengthen our own work and to promote the 
closer personal relations of our members. 

Charles Darwin Adams. 

Edward Capps. 

B. L. Ullman. 
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On motion of the Secretary, 

Voted, That the Committee on the Readjustment of English and Latin Work 
in the Preparatory Schools, Professor Edwin W. Fay, Chairman, appointed at the 
Providence meeting, be discharged. 1 

In accordance with the request of Professor Hale at an earlier 
session (p. x f.) it was 

Voted, That the Committee on the Harmonizing of Grammatical Terminology 
be continued; and that the Committee have permission to print a preliminary 
report before the next meeting. 

In the absence of any member of the Committee on Nominations 
the report of the Committee was presented by Professor John Carew 
Rolfe, recommending the election of the following officers : — 

President, Professor Harold North Fowler, Western Reserve University. 
Vice-Presidents, Professor Frank Frost Abbott, Princeton University. 
Professor Carl Darling Buck, University of Chicago. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Professor Frank Gardner Moore, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
Executive Committee, The above-named officers, and 

Professor Charles Knapp, Columbia University. 

Professor Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan. 

Professor John A. Scott, Northwestern University. 

Professor Kirby Flower Smith, Johns Hopkins University. 

Professor Arthur L. Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College. 

Upon motion of Professor Thomas FitzHugh, the Secretary was 
instructed to cast a single ballot for the above-named officers, and 
they were declared duly elected. 

The report of a Joint Committee with the Classical Association 
of the Middle West, consisting of Professors Henry A. Sanders, 
J. E. Harry, and Alexander L. Bondurant, was then called for, and 
Professor Sanders reported that the following resolution had been 
received from the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South : — 

Resolved, That the President be authorized to appoint a Committee of three 
from the membership of the Classical Association, who will be in attendance 
upon the next meeting of the Archaeological Institute and the American Philo- 
logical Association, to confer with a like Committee of the Institute and the 
Philological Association as to the possibility of cooperation between the two 
organizations for mutual helpfulness in the promotion of classical studies, provided 
that this proposition is acceptable to the Executive Committee of the Archaeolog- 
ical Institute and of the Philological Association. 

1 See XLI, xiii. 
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The report of the Committee was accepted and adopted as 
follows : — 

In accordance with the accompanying resolution of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South the following opinion is expressed by the united 
committees : — 

Mutual effort in the promotion of classical studies would be best subserved by 
the resolution that a joint meeting is desirable, whenever either of the National 
Societies may arrange to hold its meeting within the territory of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South. 

Henry A. Sanders, 

J. E. Harry, 

Alexander L. Bondurant, Committee. 

On motion of Professor Monroe Nichols Wetmore, the following 
vote of thanks was adopted by a rising vote : — 

The members of the American Philological Association are agreed that this 
meeting of the Society at Washington has been most profitable and most highly 
enjoyable. In addition to those members who have presented papers and taken 
part in the discussions, our especial thanks are due to many others who have 
contributed to our pleasures. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we hereby express our deep feeling for all their kindness and 
courtesy to 

The Washington Society of the Archaeological Institute ; 
His Excellency, the British Ambassador, and Mrs. Bryce ; 
The Rector of Georgetown University ; 
The Cosmos Club ; 
The University Club ; 
The Washington Club ; 
Mrs. Boardman and Miss Mabel Boardman ; 
Hon. John Barrett ; 
The Smithsonian Institution ; 
The Local Committee of this Association. 
In particular the Association is greatly pleased to express to His Excellency, 
the British Ambassador, its appreciation of his interest in our work, as shown by 
his attendance at one of our sessions, as well as by his valuable and scholarly 
discussion of one of the papers. 
Finally, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized to send a copy of these resolutions 
to each of the persons and organizations mentioned above. 

The Chair announced the appointment of Professor Edward D. 
Perry, of Columbia University, as a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Nominations. 

After some notices had been given, and some suggestions offered 
with regard to owo-iVia at the next meeting, the remainder of the 
session was given to the reading of papers. 
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SECOND JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE 

Tuesday evening, December 30. 

The Societies met at eight o'clock in the Auditorium of the 
National Museum, Professor Andrew F. West, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, presiding. 

Reports on the American excavations at Sardes and at Quirigua 
were made by Professor Howard Crosby Butler, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Edgar L. Hewett, of the School of American 
Archaeology, respectively. 

The President of the Institute, Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of the 
University of Michigan, delivered an address on The Province and 
Scope of Archaeology. 

The next meeting will be held, in conjunction with the Modern 
Language Association of America, at Harvard University, 29, 30 and 
31 December, 1913. 
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III. ABSTRACTS 

i. A Fragment of Sophocles, by Professor Samuel Eliot 
Bassett, of the University of Vermont. 

The Schol. Victorin. ad Iliad. T, 292 (= Cramer, Anecdot. Gr. 
Paris, iv, 26) cites a fragment of Sophocles iviTtivexox rrj wf/u ra 
waOrjpaTa koa 2o</>okA»/s : 

oi/'ts yap inuiv KpiriKurrepa iracn. 

The genuineness of this fragment was questioned, first by Nake 
{Index Led. Bonn., 1821), and then by EUendt {Lex. Soph} s.v. 
KpiTLKu>-ipa), and Nauck ignores the fragment. Nake regarded the 
line as nothing more than a gloss on O.T. 1238, rj yap o</as ov vdpa. 
But in that case we should expect d/«»}s instead of wrZv, and at any 
rate the absence of the article with &nZ.v marks the phrase as poetical. 
Ellendt's objection that the first short syllable of KpXriKwrepa makes 
the line unmetrical has greater weight. For while it might be urged 
that Sophocles once takes advantage of metrical lengthening, so 
common in the epic (cf. ap<!>atp.oi., Ant. 569, with apoaii, etc.), yet a 
single instance is not sufficient to warrant the reading KplriKwripa, and 
evep then a trochee in the sixth foot, which Ellendt apparently did 
not notice, is impossible. However, the line was evidently intended 
to be read as a trimeter, and the thought is certainly Sophoclean : 
compare, besides the passage from the Oedipus, Electra, 761 f. 

u>s pkv iv \6yois 
aXyeivd, rots 8' iSovmv, oiirep eiBop-ev, 
p.iyi(TTa ■ko.vtwv a>v otrunr eyo) Kaiaov. 
Aias IOOO f. 

€K7T0Su)V pkv IliV 

v7re<7T£va£ov, vvv o opwv a.7roX\vfjuxi. 

and Track. 896 f. 

ayav yc jtiaAAov S , el Trapovcra ir\i)<ria 
eAevcrcres of iSpacre, /ca t av (pKTicras. 

Furthermore, — and this seems to be conclusive, — the use of Trao-i as 
a substantive and in this sense is apparently to be found only in 
Sophocles {O.C. 1446, ava£uu yap waxriv tcrre owttvx&v, and O.T. 
40, vvv t, <3 KpdruTTov TTO.TIV OlSiwov Kapa). That the same thought 
occurs in the Histories of Herodotus, the friend of Sophocles (1, 8, 
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<5ra yap Tvy\dv€i avOptoiroun lovra dirtoTorcpa otjiOoX/Moyv) is only an 
added reason for believing in the genuineness of the fragment if the 
metrical difficulties can be overcome. 1 A possible emendation is sug- 
gested by a fragment of Heraclitus, with whose theory of sense per- 
ception the poet doubtless was familiar : frg. 101 a, Diels, 2 6<f>0a\fjLoi 
yap tu>v o)T<ov d/cpi/JeoTepoi fuxprvpes. 

It seems probable that the scholiast was quoting from memory 2 
under the influence, perhaps, of Theophrast. de Sens. 43, KpiriKwra- 
tov Sf i;Sovj;s Trjv yXwrrav, or the like (cf. Arist. de Sens. p. 442), and 
that Sophocles really wrote : 

oi/'is yap wtwv iraxnv aKpifiecripa. s 

2. Documentary Frauds in Litigation at Athens, by Dr. 
George M. Calhoun, of the University of Texas. 

Forgery and other improper practices in connection with docu- 
ments were not infrequently resorted to by litigants in the Athenian 
courts. 

Wills, written agreements and contracts, account-books, and letters, 
all of which could be used as evidence of transactions, seem not 
infrequently to have been forged, improperly altered, replaced by 
spurious documents, or concealed. Persons were occasionally tricked 
into signing papers which they had not read. On one occasion, a 
forged letter is alleged to have been used to bolster up a false charge 
of homicide. 

Depositions, since they did not purport to be written by the de- 
ponents themselves, offered no opportunity for forgery. After they 
had been attested, they seem to have been carefully guarded by the 
court officials, if notice was given of a perjury prosecution. In one 
case a deposition is said to have been stolen in an arbitrator's court. 
Ecmartyriae could be forged with the connivance of the attesting 
witnesses. 

Court papers, public records, registers, laws, etc., seem not infre- 
quently to have been tampered with by dishonest magistrates, or even 
by private citizens. 

There are several allusions to documentary frauds of which the 
precise nature and intent are not at all clear. 

1 Cf. Class. Rev. xxvi (1912), 217. 

2 As Eustathius not infrequently did (Jebb, Antigone, appendix, on v. 292). 

3 For the use of d/tpi/3ijs in this sense, if another example is needed, one may 
compare Theocr. 22, 194, aKpipr>s 6/j.iJiaiTi. 
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The protection and proof of documents have been partially dis- 
cussed by Bonner {Evidence in Athenian Courts [Chicago, 1905] ; 
"The Use and Effect of Attic Seals," Class. Phil, in, 399-407) and 
Wyse (Isaeus, notes). The measures for protection seem often to 
have been inadequate and forgery not difficult. The methods of 
proving documents, judged by modern standards, were very lax. 
Little attention was paid to the original instrument, and its authen- 
ticity was generally established by witnesses, who were often ignorant 
of its content. Attacks on documents show the same indirectness 
and inattention to the actual instrument, which are not to be taken 
as indicating always that the charges are false. The importance of 
documentary evidence was lessened by the large size of juries and 
the Athenian partiality toward arguments based on general equity. 

This paper will appear in full in Classical Philology. 

3. Caesius Bassus and the Hellenization of Latin Satur- 
nian Theory, by Professor Thomas FitzHugh, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

The Carmen Arvale in Latin and the Hymn to St. Patrick in Old- 
Irish have revealed to us a new basis for Indo-European accent, 
rhythm, and metre, in the tripudic principle of the double and triple 
stress. In my last paper on " Tyrannio Amisenus and the Helleniza- 
tion of Latin Accentual and Rhythmic Theory " 1 I showed how Ty- 
rannio falsified our classic tradition of the original Indo-European 
double accent and accentual tetrapody with his artificial fxecrr] irpocnahva.. 
In the present paper I shall show how Bassus falsified our pre-classic 
tradition with his artificial Greek ictus. The fraud in each case was 
the same — the fraud of hellenizing. Tyrannio made use of a fraudu- 
lent Greek accent; Bassus, of a fraudulent Greek ictus. Bassus 
violated the Latin law of the accentual thesis by using the artificial 
ictus (s) twice in the same iambico-trochaic dipody : 

Z. ^_ jLj^\ K/ / KjZ.JL. II Z. W _!. I W '. W Z.-L. 

Duello magno dirimendo regibus subigendis. 
A-G A-G I A-A-G || A-O-G | A-A-G 

Such artificialities as duello magno, immortales, conciliari, etc., while 
occupying any position in the wholly artificial technique of epic or 
lyric poetry, had always to be distributed between different dipodies 
in the more natural iambico-trochaic technique of the drama. The 

1 PAPA, xlii, xxiv f. 
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Greek slave Andronicus had dealt less mercilessly with Roman art 
than the hybrid Ennius of tria corda fame : 

A. The Technique of Livius ; Iambico-trochaic. 

Solemnitusque deo litat laudem lubens: vid. Nonius, s.v. solemnitus. 
A-6-0-A-G I A-A-AG 1 A-G A-AG 
Only one artificial ictus to the dipody. 

B. The Technique of Ennius : Dactylic. 



Z.Z._;_ I w'w^JI W'v^. jL^-\ 



' V 



Deducunt habiles gladios filo gracilento. 

A-A-G I A-G || A-G A-G | A-A-G 

No limit to the artificial thesis. 

Bassus used fraudulently the dactylic ictus in an assumed iambico- 
trochaic connection : 

Duello magno dirimendo regibus subigendis. 
A-G A-G I A-A-G || A-O-G | A-A-G 

Bassus was careful, however, not to be lavish with such patent exam- 
ples of his fraud, whereas Leo in his Saturnischer Vers has innocently 
perpetrated dozens of them : vid. Sat. Vers from beginning to end. 
It is the stock in trade of Classical Philology and journalistic pragma- 
tism generally. And so just as Tyrannio & Company had made away 
with our only tradition of tripudic accent, Bassus & Company made 
away with the only remaining tradition of tripudic rhythm. The 
result of the combined fraud was completely to turn upside down all 
scientific theory of Indo-European accent, rhythm, and metre, and 
to convert this fundamental side of Indo-European philology into a 
hopeless chaos of irreconcilable hypotheses and pragmatical guessings, 
where shallow learning and impudent dilettantism are as rampant 
to-day as they were in the centuries of Tyrannio, Bassus, and the 
Graeco-Roman grammarians. Tyrannio's fraudulent accent and 
Bassus' fraudulent ictus constitute the rotten basis of our entire 
accentual, rhythmical, and metrical tradition. The tangled web is 
traceable in every field, even one so remote as Keltic, where we find 
Zimmer applying Bassus' pollex honestus to the Old-Irish Saturnian 
of the hymn to St. Patrick, pretty much as Leo has recently done to 
the Old- Latin Saturnian of the Arval Hymn (Zimmer, Kelt. Stud. 11, 
162) : 
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Genair Patraicc inNemthur ised atfet hiscelaib 

A-G A-G | A-A-G || A-G A-G | A-A-G 

But let us be thankful for the fortunate accident that has preserved 
for us Bassus' own confession of metrical legerdemain : Rufinus, Keil 
VI > 555 f • : Bassus ad Neronem sic dicit, ' Iambicus autem, cum 
pedes etiam dactylici generis adsumat, desinit iambicus videri, nisi 
percussione ita moderaveris, ut, cum pedem supplodes, iambum 
ferias ; ideoque ilia loca percussionis non recipiunt alium quam iam- 
bum et ei parem tribrachyn, aut alterius exhibuerint metri speciem. 
quod dico exemplo faciam illustrius. est in Eunucho Terentii 
statim in prima pagina hie versus trimetrus, 

Exclusit, revocat : redeam ? non si me obsecret. 
nunc incipe ferire, videberis heroum habere inter manus : ad sum- 
mam paucis syllabis in postremo mutatis totus erit herous, 

Exclusit, revocat : redeam ? non, si mea fiat, 
ponam dubium secundo loco pedem, quo propius accedam, 

heros Atrides caelitum testor fidem.' 

No one who has become acquainted with Bassus' fraudulent ictus in 
duello magno can fail to detect the very jargon of the metrical presti- 
digitator and scientific mountebank in his iambic philosophy, and we 
have only to apply his doctrine to the Saturnian verse to see how the 
fraud was conceived and executed : Tripudium autem, cum pedes 
etiam iambici generis adsumat, desinit tripudium videri, nisi per- 
cussione ita moderaveris, ut, cum pedem supplodes, tripudium ferias. 
Thus the same dactylic ictus that will falsify the iambic trimeter will 
falsify any other rhythm, if the quantities can be found or forged to 
suit. Hence the sub rosa jests involved in his Saturnian " exam- 
ples " for the amusement of his little Neronian clique, who were, of 
course, party to the fraud : He is preparing a trap for greedy 
thrushes, 

Turdis edacibus dolos comparas, amice (Keil vi, 265 ff.), 

referring, of course, to his gullible pupils. The crafty Archimedes 
has won a victory over no mean adversary, 

Quem non rationis egentem vicit Archimedes. 
He is even impudent enough to use the authority of Naevius, whom 
he is preparing to falsify, 

Consulto producit eum quo sit impudentior. 
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As a conquering hero he overcomes all opposition and settles the 
great conflict {i.e. between the rhythmici and the metrict), 

Duello magno dirimendo regibus subigendis 
Fundit fugat prosternit maximas legiones. 

The nine Muses themselves do honor to the conquering hero, 

Ferunt pulchras crateras aureas Iepistas 
Novem Iovis Concordes filiae sorores. 

Thus hellenizing cliquism will give the poet Naevius the mischief, 

Malum dabunt Metelli Naevio poetae. 
And the final comment on his own villainy, 

Quid inmerentibus noces, quid invides amicis? 

Our conquering hero recognizes himself as a contemptible knave ! 
How the clique regarded the achievement is told us very plainly by 
one of them, though wholly misinterpreted by their modern brethren : 
Persius, Sat. vi, 3-6 : 

Mire opifex numeris veterum primordia vocum 
Atque marem strepitum fidis intendisse Latinae! 
Mox iuvenes agitare iocis et pollice honesto 
Egregius lusisse senes ! 

"Wondrous craftsman to have tuned to orthodox numbers the 
primeval-ancient utterances and e'en the virile drumbeat of the Latin 
lyre ! Peerless soon to busy the young with thy nonsense, and with 
thy honest-seeming thumbstroke to dupe completely their elders ! " 
On these transparent words, vid. the lucubrations of our hellenizing 
editors and philological journalists. 

Thus the hellenizing artificiality of Roman classicism from Ennius 
down bore its natural fruit in the hellenizing fraud of Tyrannio 
Amisenus and of Caesius Bassus. Bassus' Saturnian fraud was the 
last act in that lamentable drama of artificiality in art and of cliquism 
and insincerity in philology, which began with Livius Andronicus and 
his Aventine collegium scribarum histrionumque, and has canker- 
eaten Indo-European accentual, rhythmic, and metrical theory ever 
since. At a critical point in our tradition this flippant mountebank 
and his little philological clique succeeded in falsifying our only 
extant testimony to the original rhythm of the Indo-European race, 
the tripudic dimeter or accentual tetrapody, from which all Indo- 
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European types of versification, syllable-counting and quantitative, 
as well as accentual, are obviously derived : 

Enos Lases iuvate : Tripudic Dimeter Acatalectic (Accentual Tetrapody). 
A-AG A-AG | A-A-G 

Advocabitis conctos: Tripudic Dimeter Catalectic (Accentual TripodyJ. 
A-O-A-O-G | A-G 

The syllable-counting and quantitative tetrapody and tripody of Indo- 
Iranian and Greek verse are but the faded reminiscences of the 
natural stress-rhythm of the Indo-European home. Where the original 
stress-accent has faded into the musical pitch, syllable-counting, quan- 
tity, and thesis-arsis determination and regulation must replace the 
natural ictus of stress-accent in the parent rhythm. Thus arise the 
syllable-counting and quantitative systems of Indo-Iranian and Greek 
verse. Hence in rhythmic content the Carmen Arvale antedates all 
other monuments of Indo-European rhythm, and furnishes us the 
natural source of Westphal's " Sechzehnsilbler " and Usener's " Acht- 
silbler," which accordingly appear as the syllable-counting or quan- 
titative alter ego of the original Indo-European accentual tetrapody. 
Thus the Indo-European tripudium becomes the source and explana- 
tion of all phases of Indo-European accent, rhythm, and metre. 

When Caesius Bassus came to treat of the Saturnian verse, he 
might have immortalized himself by handing on to us the genuine 
tradition of the double accent, while saving philology from two 
thousand years of error and confusion, of guessing and pragmatism. 
He preferred instead to blot out the only tradition that had escaped 
the falsifying reconstructions of hellenizing artificiality, and to receive 
for his forgeries the admiring plaudits of his philological clique. 
Instead of revealing to us the double accent in speech and the 
tripudic dimeter in verse, and thus providing philology with the only 
key to Indo-European accent, rhythm, and metre, the result of his 
flippant hoax is the tangled web of our current theories, and the 
putting of Greek and Indo-Iranian quantitative and syllable-counting 
formalism and artificiality at the centre, instead of at the periphery, 
of Indo-European accentual and rhythmic evolution. 

Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive ! 
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4. Old Testament Parallels to Tabellae Defixionum, by 
Professor W. Sherwood Fox, of Princeton University. 

The ban of God was placed upon sorcery and witchcraft among 
the people of Israel. This was in strict harmony with the official 
theology, for the mere recognition of the spirits invoked by the 
magician was ipso facto a denial of monotheism. But in spite of the 
ban these " devices of the heathen " gained great vogue among 
the lower classes. It would be natural to expect that by a sort of 
osmotic process these practices would pass in some degree into the 
higher religious life of the nation and find expression in its sacred 
writings. This is just what occurs in six Old Testament passages we 
are about to discuss, for in them we see a remarkable kinship to the 
Greek and Roman tabellae defixionum, or magic curse-tablets. 

The passages are as follows : 

1. Jud. xvii, 1-2 : The curse of Micah's mother against the thief 
who had stolen her eleven hundred shekels. 

11. Mai. iii, 8-9 : God's curse on those who withheld tithes and 
offerings. 

in. Zech. v, 2-4 : God's curse entering into the houses of thieves 
and perjurers to destroy them. 

iv. Jer. li, 60-64 : Jeremiah instructs Seraiah to cast the written 
curse against Babylon into the Euphrates and thus secure that city's 
destruction. 

v. Ezek. iv, 1-3 : God bids Ezekiel besiege a sketch of Jerusa- 
lem drawn on a tile and thus overthrow the city should its people 
not repent of their sins. 

vi. 11 Kings xiii, 17-19: Joash shoots three arrows into the 
ground and thereby foreordains for Israel three victories over 
Syria. 

These passages when subjected to the analysis ordinarily applied 
to tabellae defixionum reveal as a group all the characteristics of 
this type cf magic, and one passage (no. v) conforms to the type in 
its entirety. The following are the several items of the analysis : 

i. Against whom the curses are directed. 

2. Authors of the curses. 

3. The prompting causes. 

4. Intended effects. 

5. Whether the curses are written or spoken. 

6. The materials on which the curses are written. 

7. Is symbolism involved or not? 
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8. Are the curses secret or public? 

9. Obligamentum magicum. 

The last item requires the fullest treatment of all. This magic 
bond may be said to be present when the authors of the curses by 
magic act, word, or symbol, or by the implication of any or all of 
these, forcibly binds a god or a human being to their will and con- 
trol. As magic in general is in the last analysis only a subjective 
matter, it is easy to see that this detail, the magic bond, is subjective 
also. In other words, it exists or does not exist jointly according to 
the point of view of the author and of the traditions of the art. 
Consequently, to determine its existence in this or that case one has 
first of all to ascertain the mental processes with which it is uttered 
and those witn which it is received. 

In bringing this test to bear on these Old Testament instances of 
magic we find that from the popular point of view a magic bond was 
virtually present in every case. The rank and file of the nation, 
still untouched by the higher theological conceptions of the prophets, 
seemed to look on God as the Great Magician who, with his own 
word, bound himself. 

The oldest Greek defixiones extant are assigned to the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., but we know from Zech. v, 2-4 (which dates 520-516) that 
the written curse was known to the Hebrews as early as the sixth 
century. From Jud. xvii, 1-2 we learn that the spoken curse was 
known to them in the tenth century. As such customs do not spring 
up in a night, it is safe to conclude that both written and spoken 
curses were in vogue among the Hebrews long prior to these definite 
dates. It seems probable that these practices had a pronounced 
shaping influence on Greek and Roman tabellae defixionum. 

5. Further notes on the Seneca Tradition, by Professor 
Richard Mott Gummere, of Haverford College. 

There are a few additions to be made to the masterly essay of 
Professor Summers, on " Seneca's Prose : Its Critics and its Debtors," 
which appeared as section C, in the introduction to his edition of 
" Selected Letters of Seneca." 

The first author of later times than Seneca's, to whom Professor 
Summers has not awarded a place in his list, is Thomas a Kempis 
(1380-147 1 ?). See Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius, p. 331. There are justifiable grounds for comparison, due 
to the mysticism and aloofness of both these men. Cf. Bigg, The 
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Imitation, pp. xix ff., 274 ff., 245, 48, 28 ff., 92, and 262. With pp. 
28 ff. compare Sen. Ep. 5, 2. For a direct quotation from Ep. 7, 1 
and 3, cf. Bigg, p. 36. 

Barclay's English version of Brandt's Narrenschiff (1509). Cf. 1, 
184, ed. Jamieson, where Seneca is mentioned as a sage, in company 
with Socrates and Plato. 

Etienne Pasquier says of Montaigne's volume of Essays : " Tis a 
French Seneca." Cf. Tilley, Lit. Fr. Renais, 1, 303. 

Francis Meres (1565 7-1647) in his Wit's Treasury, uses the 
trumpet-figure which is found in Ep. 108, 10. 

Hugo Grotius (15 83-1 645) quotes the Letters in his de Jure 
Belli et Pads, especially no. 117, about laws being the result of con- 
sent. (See B. Rand, The Classical Moralists, pp. 206 and 210.) 

One would hardly expect much of a contribution to this subject 
from the wilderness of America in the seventeenth century ; but 
we find a reference in Governor William Bradford's History of the 
Plymouth Plantation, to Ep. 53, 1-4. The Latin alludes to Seneca's, 
qualms when travelling by water off the coast of Naples. 

Anna van Schurman (born 1607) was early trained in Seneca. 
She was a Labadist from the Low Countries. See Una Birch's Life 
of A. van S. pp. 16, 72, 167. Similarly with Princess Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, a friend and correspondent of Descartes. See E. God- 
frey, A Sister of Prince Rupert, pp. 170 ff. and 175. 

Thomas Trahearne (c. 1630) wrote a book in the style of the 
Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius, and entitled it Centuries of Meditations. 
Scriptural quotations form the backbone of the work. Traces of 
Stoic pantheism, 2, 21; Senecan paradoxes, — "Nothing is more 
glorious, yet nothing more humble ; nothing more precious, yet 
nothing more cheap ; nothing more familiar, yet nothing more inac- 
cessible." There is a quotation from Seneca (1, 15), " Seneca philos- 
ophized rightly when he said : ' deus me dedit solum mundo, et 
totum mundum mihi soli ' " (ed. Bertram Dobell, 1900) ; cf. the bold 
phrases of 1, 51, etc. 

Langbaine, in his essay on Dryden, remarks, when criticising the 
Indian Emperor, plagiarisms from " Plutarch, Seneca, Montaigne, 
etc." And Thomas Rymer (1641-1713) says: "It was then a 
strange imagination in Seneca to think his dry morals and a tedious 
strain of sentences might do feats or have any wonderful operation in 
the drama." See Spingarn, Lit. Crit. in lyth Cent. 11, 211 ff. 
William Wotton also helps the current of adverse comment (id. ib. 
in, 218), comparing Pliny the Younger and Seneca with Tully. 
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Montesquieu {Lettres Persanes, no. 33, Ushek a Rhedi) : " When 
some European meets with misfortune, his only resource is the read- 
ing of a certain philosopher called Seneca." 

Dr. Johnson is an exception to this list of detractors : " For Seneca 
I have a double reverence, both for his own worth, and he was the 
heathen sage whom my grandfather constantly studied." Boswell's 
"Hypochondriacs," London Magazine, 1778, p. 173. See also 
Birkbeck Hill's edition of Boswell's Johnson, in, 295 f., v, 296, and 
number 102 of the Rambler, which refers to Seneca, Ep. 70, 1 ff. 

Sydney Smith, master of wit, who dwelt in a country where em- 
piricism was the prevalent creed, is a bit put out with the philoso- 
pher. On being left one-third of a fortune by his brother Courtenay, 
he writes : " After buying into the Consols and the Reduced, I read 
Seneca on 'The Contempt of Wealth.' What intolerable nonsense! 
I have been happier every guinea I have gained." And, "The 
longer I live, the more convinced I am that the apothecary is of 
more importance than Seneca." 

I find nothing now except cut-and-thrust criticism. Cf. Coleridge, 
Aids to Reflection, p. 113, ed. Pickering, "Luther considered the 
pretensions of free-will boastful, and better suited to the budge doc- 
tors of the Stoic fur than to the preachers of the Gospel." Cf. also 
id. p. 146. In Aphorism no. 30 of the same work, he appends to the 
text " Vanity may strut in rags, and humility be arrayed in purple 
and fine linen," Seneca's " magnus qui fictilibus utitur tamquam 
argento " {Ep. 5, 6), not, however, in any derogatory sense. But he 
rises to appreciation in approving the " sacer intra nos spiritus " of 
Ep. 41 ; ib. p. 104. 

Charles Lamb mentions him in a sort of non-committal fashion in 
the Recollections of Christ's Hospital. See also Leigh Hunt, Auto- 
biography, 1, 121. 

De Quincey stamps him with approval as a master of rhetorica 
utens, ed. Masson, x, 217. See also n, 194 and vn, 13. 

Emerson, however, gives his unqualified admiration. Both these 
writers were brilliant, vivid, disjointed, epigrammatic. See the 
quarryings in the new volumes of Emerson's Journals, ed. E. W. 
Emerson and W. E. Forbes, e.g. " The soul is no traveller : the wise 
man stays at home with his soul " ; from Self-Reliance, first series, p. 
90. " If there were many philosophers, the world would go to 
pieces, — all sand, no lime." (Recall Suetonius, Caligula's remark 
about Seneca.) " Let us learn to live coarsely, dress plainly, and lie 
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hard." Conduct of Life, Fireside ed. vi, 148. Emerson appreciates 
Montaigne's chapter on Seneca and Plutarch, fournal, 1 833-1 835, 
p. 539. Cf. ib. 1820-1824, p. 203. Also Fireside ed. vii, 201 f. His 
fundamental doctrine coincides with that of the Roman. " A man 
must put himself into harmony with the constitution of things." 

But Macaulay and Niebuhr put Seneca out of court. Nietzsche, 
Frohliche Wissenschaft, p. 23, denounces " Seneca et hoc genus omne, 

Das schreibt und schreibt sein unausstehlich weises harifari, 
Als gait es primum scribere, deinde philosphari.^ 

" A brilliant phrase-monger," says Merivale ; but " stimulating to the 
intellect," says Matthew Arnold. 

That he is coming to his own again, numerous editions and favour- 
able essays prove ; Eucken and Maeterlink have shown that he is in 
line with present-day thought. And Mr. E. V. Arnold's book on 
Stoicism puts him in the higher position which he deserves to hold. 

6. Personality of the Epicurean Gods, by Professor George 
Depue Hadzsits, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

This paper lays emphasis upon the personality of the gods as 
understood by the Epicurean school of philosophy, claiming that the 
gods were much more clearly visualized to the Epicurean vision than 
is commonly conceded. 

7. The Classification of Sentences and Clauses, by Pro- 
fessor William Gardner Hale, of the University of Chicago. 

The ordinary classification of sentences 1 (declarative, interroga- 
tive, imperative and exclamatory) is based upon two entirely discon- 
nected and dissimilar things. The " imperative " is a mood. " In- 
terrogative" is not a mood, but a function, a way in which a 
mood-idea may be used. "Declarative," as understood and illus- 
trated in books (for instance, " the horse runs ") is both a mood and 
a function, namely, the indicative mood, used to declare. Indeed, 
some English grammars expressly say that "declarative sentences 
assert that something is true." 

A division of all sentences according to things that have nothing 
in common is impossible. It is like dividing mankind, for example, 

1 This goes back to Aristotle, who had also two more categories, optative and 
vocative. Those to whom the origin of the scheme would make it sacred should 
accept it as it left the master's hand. 
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into men and tall people. But the case is still worse with our present 
classification of sentences, since " declarative " covers both use and 
mood. It is as if we were to divide mankind into tall men, men, and 
tall people. Our classification must either carry out mood consist- 
ently, or carry out function consistently. 

It is obvious that if we should go on to fill out the list of moods 
begun by the mention of the imperative, we should get a complete 
list of mood categories, such as grammars already give under the 
express heading of " Moods." It is also obvious that this is not the 
purpose of the division. That would seem to aim rather at function. 
Here, then, lies our problem. Starting with " interrogative," we are 
to complete the list of ways in which the mood-idea may be 
presented. 

In a question, I ask whether my interlocutor's mood (attitude of 
mind) is so and so (thus in " is it too late?"), or, if the mood is 
taken for granted and the question is only one of detail, I ask what 
the detail is (as in " who came in just now? "). 

Now the opposite of asking is telling. Thus I may answer, " it is 
too late," " John came in," etc. And, of course, I may say these 
things, not in answer to a question, but point-blank. In a word, I 
may tell, or I may ask. These are the two contrasting functions. I 
may convey my own attitude of mind (or a detail involving my atti- 
tude of mind), or I may ask some one else what his attitude of mind 
is (or what his idea is about a detail involving the attitude of mind 
in which my question is framed). 

The same division holds for subordinate clauses, except that it 
does not cover every function. There is still another, in which the 
speaker neither tells nor asks, but assumes. If, for example, I say 
"If I killed him, I had good reason for it ; but I did not kill him " 
(Quintilian, iv, 5, 13), the first part neither tells that I killed him 
nor asks whether I killed him, but assumes the killing, in order to 
tie something else with that assumption. These three, then, are the 
functions of clauses. 

The same function of assuming may appear in effect in independ- 
ent sentences also, though inform the independent sentence is either 
a statement or a question, as in " you laugh, he shakes all over." As 
a matter of convenience, then, in order to get a formula of universal 
application, we may say that sentences and clauses communicate or 
inquire or assume. 

Any expression whatever, if uttered with heightened feeling, may 
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become an exclamation. Sentences may therefore be either non- 
exclamatory (tranquil) or exclamatory. Only one type of exclama- 
tion has a distinguishing mark, namely, in certain languages, order 
or phraseology. One who is writing often indicates his heightened 
feeling by an exclamation mark. Thus with imperatives, with indica- 
tives, and even with detached clauses, as in " if only I had known ! " 

It remains to adopt technical names for our categories. " Interrog- 
ative " is perfect. For the opposite function, the most exact word 
would be " enunciative." But this has too learned a sound. Our 
best device is to employ the word "declarative," in its original sense 
of " making clear," emptying it of its present accrued implication 
of fact. Thus it, " he is going," declarative of my perception of fact, 
eat, " let him go," declarative of my will. These examples stand as 
opposites of itne?, "is he going?" and eatne?, "shall he go?" 
interrogative (asking respectively for the perception or the will of the 
person addressed). Every mood-idea may be put either declara- 
tively or interrogatively, except that the idea cf wishing can be 
expressed interrogatively only by a periphrasis, as in " do you wish 
that he may recover?" In every sentence, then, there are two ele- 
ments, the mood-idea, and the way in which the sentence as a whole 
is used, — ■ communication on the one hand, or inquiry on the other. 

For the use which assumes, the best word is " assumptive " because 
it is accompanied by a corresponding noun and verb, " assumption," 
and " assume." The word " conditional " would be less satisfactory, 
because the corresponding verb does not describe the process of 
thought. In " if I killed him," we can say that the clause assumes 
(for the moment) the killing, but not that it conditions the killing. 
The word " condition " refers, not to the mental process in the clause 
expressing it, but to the relation of the clause to something outside 
itself. 

An assumptive clause may be introduced by a conditional con- 
junction (if, etc.) or by a relative. In the latter case, the assumption 
is a generalizing one, as in " who steals my purse, steals trash." 

In Greek and Latin, important results in the placing of mood-uses 
follow at once from our threefold division, declarative, interrogative, 
assumptive, as follows : 

In Greek, a generalizing assumptive clause is steadily in the sub- 
junctive. Thus the first clause in "who steals my purse, steals 
trash," would, if put in Greek, be in the subjunctive. " Who steals " 
does not declare that any one steals,, but only assumes the case. 
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In dealing with clauses, the student of Greek may often guide himself 
to the right explanation by asking himself, " does this clause declare, 
or inquire, or assume?" or, what comes to the same thing, he may 
often with profit ask himself, in dealing with a clause, " who is this 
person?" If the answer is "anybody," then the clause is a general- 
izing one, and the mood is accounted for. 

The same is true for the student of Latin ; but the mood of the 
generalizing clause (if a general assumption of fact, as it usually is) 
is the indicative, not the subjunctive. The statement holds almost 
always, even if there is a negative antecedent, or an underlying rela- 
tion of cause or opposition. This is pointed out only in the Hale- 
Buck Grammar, 579, note 1. Our text- book writers and editors 
often go astray through failure to make the distinction. Thus Lind- 
say ad Capt. 462 (Sed ille est miserior, qui et aegre quaerit et nihil 
invenit), remarks, " we find the subjunctive in Merc. 709, Miserior 
mulier me ncc fiet, necfuit, Tali viro quae nupserim." But the two 
passages differ. The first is generalizing, and, though an underlying 
relation of cause is present, is for that reason in the indicative. The 
second deals with the actual individual, and the causal subjunctive 
is therefore in place. 

The paper will be published in full elsewhere. 

8. Emendations in the Greek Tragedians, by Professor 
Joseph E. Harry of the University of Cincinnati. 

Several verses were emended without the alteration of a single 
letter, and all of them with but slight changes. The writer agreed 
with von Wilamowitz (Aesch. Cho. p. 147 : "[die wissenschaft] ver- 
fallt in einen kaum leichteren fehler wenn sie vergisst, dass das, was 
wir notgedrungen als iiberlieferung hinnehmen, sehr tiefe schaden 
enthalt ... die verteidigungdes buchstabens quand meme, die immer 
mehr mode wird, ist nur zu oft eine tochter der ignoranz." 

In Aesch. Ag. 288 read irpovK^u for we'ieq, and in 304 wrpvv Iff 
kafnov i&oOai Trvpoi. In Soph. El. 2 1 , ^vvairriov koyouriv ovs ivravOa 
p,iv (he must listen, not simply talk), or ok ivravOa v<5v; 1458, K&va 8* 
olyvwat. ; 1466, av ev <pa.vovp.tvov. The following emendations were 
proposed in the Philoctetes : 22, tire ^ei; 42, waXaiov icqpi ; 425, 6 
o-repywv yoyos (which became ocnrep yovos) ; 533, Trpoo-KvcravT « ttjv ; 
782,(0 irat, ScSoiKa ju.rj TeXjjs et>;y>iv p-iv ov ; 1146-1155, o&e x^P oi should 
be oSe x <u P t 5- The rest of the nine verses are sound in toto. The 
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demonstrative refers to Philoctetes himself. di/«'8>;vmust be construed 
with ZpirtTt. Philoctetes, his voice choked with emotion, says : avtSyv 

— o8e \(i>p\<s ipvKercu — ipirere. 

In the passages from the Medea not a single letter was changed : 
107, raxa voxrati (Medea is subject, v«£os object) ; 127— 128, Acoora 
fipoTolaiv to.8' virepfiaXkov r I ov8ev a Kaipov Swarat Ovtjtois. In Bacch. 
679 read virrji aKp^ov. 

This paper will be published in full elsewhere. 

9. Notes on Aeneid, vn and vin, by Professor Gertrude 
Hirst, Columbia University. 

The object of the paper was to compare some passages in these 
two books with others in the first six, and to consider whether any 
conclusions could be drawn as to the relative dates of Vergil's writ- 
ing. This investigation will be continued and reported on at another 
time. Some other points in connection with passages in these two 
books were also taken up, e.g. vn, 597-598, 

nam mihi parta quies, omnisque in limine portus, 
funere felici spolior, 

where the phrase in limine has caused much discussion among com- 
mentators. Is it not helped out by the line about Turnus above 

(579), 

stirpem admisceri Phrygiam ; se limine pelli. 

— the young man disappointed on the threshold of his marriage, 
the old man on the threshold of his tomb ? Cp. also Aeneid, xi, 
423-424, 

Cur indecores in limine primo 
deficimus? 

and Tacitus, Annals, m, 74, ut in limine belli dispositis castellis. 

vin, 385-386, aspice qui coeant populi, quae moenia clausis 

ferrum a.a\a.nt porlis in me excidiumque meorum. 

For closed gates as a sign of war, cp. Horace, Odes, in, 5, 21- 

23- 

vidi .... 

portas non clausas. 

vin, 668-669, te, CatiJina, minaci 

pendentem scopulo. 
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Various explanations have been given of this. Could it not refer 
to the same form of punishment as that suffered by Ajax, Aeneid, 

I, 45, 

scopuloque infixit acuto? 

673-674, et circum argento clari delphines in orbem 

aequora verrebant caudis aestumque secabant. 

Are not the dolphins introduced here exactly as on ancient coins, 
— as a conventional representation of water? 

682-683, parte alia ventis et dis Agrippa secundis 
arduus agmen agens. 

Cp. Tacitus, Agricola, 38, 5, secunda tempestate ac fama. 

704, arcum intendebat Apollo. 

Cp. Horace, Odes, 11, 10, 19-20, 

neque semper arcum 
tendit Apollo. 

10. Lucretius as Satirist, by Professor Herbert Pierrepont 
Houghton, of Amherst College. 

Satiric elements in de Rerum Natura: 
1, 136-139, Nee me animi fallit Graiorum obscura reperta 
difficile inlustrare Latinis versibus esse, 
multa novis verbis praesertim cum sit agendum 
propter egestatem linguae et rerum novitatem. 

Here is a veiled thrust at both the obscurities of Greek philosophy 
and the poverty of the Latin language ; the poet's pride in his work 
is hinted at in the words : novis verbis and rerum novitatem. 

831-832, quam Grai memorant nee nostra dicere lingua 
concedit nobis patrii sermonis egestas, 

reechoes the same sentiment on the difficulty of the Latin tongue. 

641-644, trans. Bailey : " For fools laud and love all things more which 
they can descry hidden beneath hidden sayings, and they set up for true 
what can tickle the ear with a pretty sound and is tricked out with a smart 
ring." 

Satire worthy of a Persius ; here sounds the poet's pride which 
looks down upon the unlearned ; a thrust at sophists. 



In 11 the very opening continues this view in 7-8 : 

sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
edita doctrina sapientum templa serena. 
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And in fact the whole prooemium is filled with satiric touch, its 

o miseras hominura mentes, o pectora caeca! 

reminding us again of Persius. 22-36 are especially to be noted as 
they satirize luxury, and again war, religion, pomp. 

54 : the whole of life is but a struggle in the dark. 

1026-1029 are sententious : " Nothing is so easy but that at first it is 
more difficult to believe, and likewise nothing is so great or so marvellous 
but that little by little all decrease their wonder at it." (Bailey.) 

1038-1039 have a fine satiric theme, man's self-sufficiency : 

quam tibi iam nemo, fessus satiate videndi, 
suspicere in caeli dignatur lucida templa! 

Even the gods' are not spared as subjects of satire by this able 
assailant, as we see in the passage 11, 1 090-1 104, especially in the 
words : 

"who can avail to rule the whole sum of the boundless, who to hold in 
his mighty hands the guiding reins of the deep, who to turn round all 
firmaments at once, ... to be at all times present in all places." 

The whole passage is one of exceptional grandeur and is filled with 

keen satirizing of the gods : 

" with the thunderbolt . . . make havoc of his own temples." (Bailey.) 

Another topic of satire is found in 1150-1174. It is the stock 
theme of the " good old days " and the decay of the present : 

" our pastures scarce wax great, though aided by our toil ; we wear out 
our oxen and weary the strength of our husbandmen ; we wear out our 
iron, scarcely fed after all by the tilled fields; (Munro) . . . the aged 
ploughman shakes his head and sighs ... to think that the labors of his 
hands have come to nothing ; and when he compares present times with 
times past he often praises the fortunes of his sires . . . the sorrowful 
planter of the shrivelled vine impeaches the march of time . . . and does 
not comprehend that all things are wasting away, passing to the grave 
forespent by age and length of days." (Munro.) Vanity of vanities ! 
Cf. Persius, Sat. I, 1 1 v. Gildersleeve, Pers. Sat. 1, 1, n. 



in yields several interesting satiric elements : 

55-56, quo magis in dubiis hominem spectare periclis 
convenit adversisque in rebus noscere qui sit ; 

and from there on through 73, especially 68-73, we near tne v °i ce 
of the censorious satirist : 
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unde homines dum se falso terrore coacti 
effugisse volunt longe longeque remosse, 
sanguine civili rem conflant divitiasque 
conduplicant avidi, caedem caede accumulantes ; 
crudeles gaudent in tristi funere fratris 
et consanguineum mensas odere timentque. 

78 also rings with satire : 

" Some wear themselves to death for the sake of statues and a name." 
(Munro.) 

In 260 Lucretius harks back to the satiric theme found in 1 when 
he says : 

" against my will the poverty of my native tongue holds me back." 
Again in 307-313: 

sic hominum genus est. quamvis doctrina politos 
constituat pariter quosdam, tamen ilia relinquit 
naturae cuiusque animi vestigia prima, 
nee radicitus evelli mala posse putandumst, 
quin proclivius hie iras decurrat ad acris, 
ille metu citius paulo temptetur, at ille 
tertius accipiat quaedam clementius aequo. 

523-525 : . . . true fact is seen to run counter to false reasoning, and to 
shut off retreat from him who flees, and with double-edged refutation to 
put falsehood to rout. (Bailey ; Munro.) 

931 sq. remind us again of the later satirists : 

Denique si vocem rerum natura repente 

mittat et hoc alicui nostrum sic increpet ipsa 

' quid tibi tanto operest, mortalis, quod nimis aegris 

luctibus indulges ? quid mortem congemis ac fles ? 

nam gratis anteacta fuit tibi vita priorque 

et non omnia pertusum congesta quasi in vas 

commoda perfluxere atque ingrata interfere : 

cur non ut plenus vitae conviva recedis 

aequo animoque capis securam, stulte, quietem? 

The last two verses reechoed in Horace, Sat. 1, 118-119. The 
whole section from 894-1023 ending with the verse : 

" The life of fools, in short, becomes a hell on earth," 

is in itself a satire on life here and hereafter, the particulars of which 
cannot be entered upon in so brief a paper, but are clearly seen 
from a careful reading of the entire passage. 
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Although this theme practically continues to the end of the book, 
perhaps the finest satiric picture of the whole is given in 1060-1067 : 

exit saepe foras magnis ex aedibus ille, 
esse domi quem pertaesumst, subitoque revertit, 
quippe foris nilo melius qui sentiat esse. 
currit agens mannos ad villam praecipitanter, 
auxilium tectis quasi ferre ardentibus instans ; 
oscitat extemplo, tetigit cum limina villae, 
aut abit in somnum gravis atque oblivia quaerit, 
aut etiam properans urbem petit atque revisit. 

1078-1079, certa quidem finis vitae mortalibus adstat 
nee devitari letum pote quin obeamus, 

reminds us again of Horace, Sat. 11, 6, 93-97. 



While iv yields but little in the way of satiric elements, apart 
from one or two hidden thrusts, as for example, 181-182, 816-817, 
and 849-850, the whole or at least the greater part of the descrip- 
tion and nature of love is the work of one who has seen the futility 
of love — perhaps an unrequited love, if we can believe Tennyson — 
and who now sets forth from his own experience, for the instruction 
of his reader, the vanity of seeking or hoping to gain satisfaction, 
even in love. The general scheme of this satura amoris is this : 
Venus brings more cares, the greater the desire for her ; the greater 
the indulgence, the greater the pain ; the vanity of the lover's 
pleasure ; his fruitless search for satiety ; the very search only whets 
his desire still more ; Venus squanders the lover's strength, honor, 
and wealth ; leads him to crime through jealousy ; how Venus makes 
the lover overlook the beloved's defects ; even the most beautiful is 
not free from human frailties, etc. 

Of course the most startling picture in this satire on the vanity of 
human love is the long passage 1141-1191, wherein we see the poet's 
power at sketching in Juvenalian style the various persons concerned. 
The description reaches its height in 1160 sq. 

nigra melichrus est, inmunda et fetida acosmos, 
caesia Palladium, nervosa et lignea dorcas, 
parvula, pumilio, chariton mia, tota merum sal, 
magna atque inmanis cataplexis plenaque honoris, 
balba loqui non quit, traulizi, muta pudens est ; 
at flagrans odiosa loquacula Lampadium fit. 
ischnon eromenion turn fit, cum vivere non quit 
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prae made ; rhadine verost iam mortua tussi. 
at tumida et mammosa Ceres est ipsa ab Iaccho, 
Simula Silena ac saturast, labeosa philema. 
cetera de genere hoc longum est si dicere coner. 



v is, as we should expect to find, shot through with satire. 
The following examples may be of interest : 

39-56 : . . . the earth even now teems in such abundance with wild 
beasts, and is filled with trembling terrors throughout forests and mighty 
mountains and deep woods ; . . . unless the heart is cleansed, what battles 
and perils must then enter into us despite our will ? What sharp pangs 
of passion must rend the troubled man ? yea, and what fears besides ? 
what of pride, filthiness and wantonness? what havoc they work? what of 
luxury and sloth ? etc. (Bailey.) 

223-234 : . . . the child, like a sailor tossed ashore by the cruel waves, 
lies naked on the ground, dumb, lacking all help for life, when first nature 
has cast him forth by travail from his mother's womb into the coasts of 
light and he fills the place with woeful wailing, as is but right for one 
for whom it remains to pass in life through so much trouble. . . . Then 
follows by contrast the condition of the young of animals at their birth. 

828-836 : Time changes the nature of the whole world and all things 
must pass on from one condition to another, and nothing continues like to 
itself: all things quit their bounds, all things nature changes and compels 
to alter. One thing crumbles away and is worn and enfeebled with age, 
then another comes into honor and issues out of its state of contempt, etc. 
(Munro.) 

925-930 : the race of men in those days in the fields was much hardier 
than now, as was fitting . . . and it was built on a groundwork of larger 
and more solid bones within, and knit with more powerful sinews was the 
frame of flesh ; nor was the race so prone to be disabled by heat or cold 
or strange kinds of food or any illness of the flesh. 

999-1001 : In those days a single day did not give over to death many 
thousands of men marching with standards spread ; nor did the stormy 
waves of the sea dash upon the rocks so many ships and men. 

Characteristic of Lucretius' dislike of war and the sea. 

1007-1010: In those days lack of food would give over the drooping 
limbs to death; nowadays it is plenty brings to ruin. Then they would 
pour out poison for themselves unwittingly, nowadays with nicer skill men 
give poison (to their enemies). Two fine satiric touches are here felt. 

1 105 on through practically to the end of v yield satiric material. 
Examples can be given by reference only here, with the principal 
theme of satire implied : 
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1 1 14-1 1 19, Riches ; the clinging of the poorer to the richer. 

1120-1 130, Pomp and power. 

1131-1135, Ambition and its vanity. 

1151-1160, Crime; fear of punishment ; retribution. 

1 161 sqq., Religion. 

U94sqq., Religion again. 

1 233-1 240, Obsequious fear of the gods. 

1273-1280, Power of gold ; change of all things. 

^l^-^!, War. 

1430-1435 : " Mankind therefore ever toils all in vain and to no purpose 
and wastes life in groundless cares, because surely enough they have not 
learned what is the true end of getting, and up to what point genuine 
pleasure goes on increasing : this by slow degrees has carried life out into 
the deep sea and stirred up from their lowest depths the mighty billows 
of war." (Munro.) 



In vi satiric elements are found in 379-422. The subject of this 
" satire " is again Religion. 

11. The Mind of Herodotus: Second Paper, by Principal 
Maurice Hutton, of University College, Toronto. 

Plato, Aristophanes, and Herodotus constitute the Greek Trinity. 
Herodotus is the third person of the Trinity and perhaps the least 
incomprehensible. I have attempted in the first paper to set forth 
his virtues ; he had the defects of his qualities, the qualities of the 
traveller and the polymath : he touched a little more than he 
adorned. 

This is apparent in his excursions into philosophy and science : 
travellers would do well to leave such subjects, requiring continuous 
thought and previous preparation, alone. Herodotus thinks it 
sufficient to meet materialistic science and Darwinian biology with 
the objection that its arguments are " to me at least unpleasing " ; 
(11, 64) his philosophy also is " in King Cambyses' vein " : he quotes 
an experiment of that monarch to show that custom is everything, 
and that beyond and beneath custom there is nothing, and to clinch 
his point quotes Pindar : and his quotation is even worse than his 
philosophy and murders Pindar (in, 38). There is a natural antip- 
athy between travellers and philosophers, as between philosophers 
and poets. A second blemish also derives from the travelling mind : 
Herodotus relates stories, not because he believes them, but because 
they are eerie, gruesome, grotesque : further, the Greek, like the 
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French mind, has a certain lubricity : it leans to the morbid and 
pathological : a Roman may outrage nature by soaring to heights too 
high, by asceticism and self-repression : a Greek outrages nature by 
morbid excesses and exploitations of the flesh : and Herodotus, as a 
Greek, hankers occasionally after the forbidden and the unwhole- 
some and suggests decadent French novelists. 

But apart from these trifles his work is most valuable : all the more 
valuable that he tells us what he heard, and does not attempt to be- 
come a modern scientific historian and report only facts. Had he 
done so, his work would have been profitless to himself and to us. 
The romancer who writes like Herodotus to instruct and entertain, 
with fact, if possible, with fiction, if fiction be more illuminating 
and ' ben trovato,' is unconsciously the best of historians, while the 
scientific historian may be the worst. Herodotus has recorded his 
own ideas and the ideas of the people he met and has so proved him- 
self a true humanist and a student of humanity. The so-called 
scientific historian, Thucydides, wrapt in tnauvaise honte and self- 
consciousness and a false dignity, has told us very little, when he 
could have told us so much. 

It is scarcely Herodotus' fault if the Greeks are less near us than 
the Romans ; the Greeks were literary men and philosophers and pro- 
fessors and, as such, unreal to the men of other nations, modern or 
ancient, even as professors and philosophers are unreal to-day to the 
man in the street and constitute a third sex of their own ; but further, 
the other Greeks draped themselves and posed until such human 
nature as they had was hidden beneath the acting. Herodotus 
never did this, and is as much a creature of flesh and blood as it 
was given to his nation to be : not as real to us as Cicero or Cato, 
but more real than Demosthenes or Thucydides or Sophocles, or 
even Socrates himself. 

Herodotus was natural and expansive and he had his reward ; for 
Nature rewards the natural man, but withholds her secrets from the 
severe historian and the meticulous antiquarian and the scientific 
archaeologist. These seek only after facts, but from them are taken 
away, as knowledge advances, even the facts which they seem to 
have. Herodotus' histories are a consolation and an encouragement 
to the humanist. 

Other virtues, his humour and his pathos, allied qualities, are 
peculiarly his own : his humour covers both wit and humour proper : 
" the Greeks write to the right and the Egyptians to the left, but the 
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Egyptians say that, nevertheless, they write in the right way and the 
Greeks in a gauche way." Similar to this is the wit of Democedes, 
the surgeon : more humorous is the history of the prodigal Amasis, 
culminating in the allegory of the deified foot-bath. Both bath and 
master had been vessels of dishonour, but have come into their own : 
have crossed into the promised land, where swine-pastures and Jor- 
dan are forgotten. 

As for the pathos there is the legend of Psammenitus ; " and Cam- 
byses ordered them to save Psammenitus' son from among the 
murdered boys, and those who went to save him found him already 
dead " : pity is the virtue of our age, and Herodotus as a master of 
pathos speaks our own language : or again there is the parable 
of Cleobis and Biton, which illustrates the most passionate and pro- 
found of Greek proverbs, the one classical proverb, perhaps, which 
still retains its passion for the children of the new dispensation, 
" whom the gods love die young." 

Yet, after all, though Herodotus is humanist more than man of 
science, his science is continually being verified. His story of the 
circumnavigation of Africa is rendered plausible by the very circum- 
stance which made it hard of belief to him ; the crossing of the 
equator and the transference of the sun from the right to the left 
shoulder of the eastward gazing mariner : his story of the African 
pigmies has been verified : his account of the alliance between the 
crocodile and the trochilus might even have been extended without 
passing the truth. Nothing can be more scientific than his specu- 
lations about the delta of the Nile: ; .finitely more scientific than 
the pseudo-science borrowed from them by Thucydides, when he 
speculates on the delta of the Achelous, but succeeds only in dis- 
covering a mirage of science or a mare's nest : for the Achelous, it 
appears, forms no delta, except to the imitative historian. 

12. A Criticism of Some Recent Views of the Bacchanals 
of Euripides, by Dr. Walter Woodburn Hyde, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

This paper is a discussion of the long-debated question whether 
the Bacchanals represents a retraction of earlier views of religion on 
the part of the aged poet. At first glance the play seems merely to 
record a phase of religious history — the victory of the late intro- 
duced cult of Dionysus into Greece : the persecution of the god in 
Thebes and his bloody revenge seem but echoes of the early opposi- 
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tion to the cult, in an age long before the primitive worship had 
become spiritualized by Orphism in the sixth century B.C. But a 
closer examination discloses a deeper motive. The choral odes are 
all religious in spirit and denounce to <ro(f>6v, i.e. the speculative 
philosophy of the day, and urge faith in the established religion. We 
are almost persuaded that the drama was written with the intention 
of apotheosizing this faith. 

In most of his other plays Euripides shows only contempt for the 
traditional theology. Beside such iconoclastic sentiments, these 
religious ones of the Bacchanals seem to point to a complete renun- 
ciation of speculation and a reaction to orthodoxy. On this hypothe- 
sis many critics have explained the play. But since it was first 
attacked by Hartung in 1844, this theory has had equally strong 
opponents, who have read into the play quite different meanings. 
Many recent writers have discovered in it both comic and ironical 
signs, and so have looked upon it as a thinly veiled polemic against 
religion. 

But neither the " recantation " nor " irony " theory can satisfac- 
torily explain the drama. Nor is there any such essential change in 
the poet's religious views as is so often assumed. The conception 
of Dionysus throughout the play is rationalistic. Euripides does not 
conceive of him as a personal god at all, but as a rationalized prin- 
ciple, in much the same spirit as that in which the Orphics seemed 
to have conceived both Dionysus and Eros, as " potencies." The 
god in the play becomes a " higher personification of passion in 
religion and joy in life." And so the main problem of the drama is 
not a question of orthodoxy opposed to scepticism, but rather, as 
James Adam has pointed out, the relative value of " reason " and 
" enthusiasm " in life. Human knowledge, though good, is inade- 
quate in comparison with the greater mysterious knowledge beyond, 
and he is a fool who closes his mind to the influences of the latter. 
Nor did Euripides actually deny the basis of religion as his con- 
temporaries and many of his modern critics assume. He only 
denounces dogmatism, and in his plays there are many passages 
which show that he had definite notions as to the nature of the god- 
head, passages which furnish the basis of a constructive theology. 

Still a change has come over him ; a change to be explained by 
the circumstances of the composition of the play in Macedonia. 
Away from Athens, he has now freed himself from his doubts and 
subtleties, and finally — like so many other great minds — has sought 
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peace in a form of mysticism. This was the mystic worship of the 
Wine-god, whose power he first came to understand in Macedon. 
Ethical and philosophical doubts no longer trouble him, and he 
preaches " faith," the one thing new in the drama, a phenomenon 
unknown in Greece of his day. 

So the Bacchanals is a companion piece to the Hippolytus written 
twenty-three years before, and the lesson of both is the same : the 
two great necessities of humanity, enthusiasm and love, the rational- 
ized Dionysus and Aphrodite, cannot be reasoned away without en- 
tailing terrible effects, which are illustrated in the fate of both 
Pentheus and Hippolytus. Nor should we think that the new vision 
would have proved permanent had the poet lived. Toward the end 
of the drama the earlier iconoclastic spirit reappears. Thus this 
powerful play discloses the same perplexity, the same contradictory 
views as his other works, and so is a true child of the poet's mind, 
which, though impressionable to every influence, never arrived at 
definite conclusions in religion or philosophy. His great problem was 
to reconcile this imperfect world with a beneficent God : the absence 
of the problem in the Bacchanals does not prove that he had found 
its solution. It is more probable that he died without finding any 
harmony between his intellectual doubts and his moral yearnings. 

13. The " Mood of the Question " and the " Mood of the 
Answer," by Professor Ashton Waugh McWhorter, of Hamp- 
den-Sidney College. 

A. The observations suggested in this paper have to do with the 
well-known syntactic formula that "The mood of the question is the 
mood of the expected or anticipated answer." If the question is real 
— IpwT-qcri's, the answer, i.e. an answer of some sort, is expected; if, 
however, the question is asked merely for rhetorical effect, as in typ- 
ical airopla, it amounts to an exclamation of grief, of despair, an admis- 
sion that the course indicated is impossible, and no answer, therefore, 
is expected, for it is already anticipated. 

1. On the basis of the principle laid down, the character of the 
answer, if given, determines the character of the question. That is to 
say, if the reply is a statement of fact, a matter of information only — 
in which case the verb will of course be found in the indicative mood 
— -the verb of the question will likewise be some form of the same 
mood. It is a question of fact that calls for a statement of fact, and 
hence inquiry after the ascertainment of truth expects a correspond- 
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ing declaration of truth. A question of fact as such lies outside the 
realm of personality and finds its answer in the colorless, impersonal 
mood of categorical assertion — the indicative. If the answer is an 
expression of command — the imperative, the question will reflect, or 
foreshadow, this imperative character, and accordingly voice itself in a 
mood of will, the subjunctive or some equivalent. 

2. According to the character of the answer received or implied, 
therefore, questions may be classified as I, Indicative, and n, Impera- 
tive. Under I are included all questions of fact, inquiry after truth, 
requests for information, etc. The matter in question does not con- 
cern the will, but only the intellect, of the speaker, and therefore the 
form of the verb employed — the indicative — is described as imper- 
sonal, colorless, non-modal. Under n fall all those questions which 
have to do with the will, the responsibility, the duty of the speaker, — 
which expect in reply some form of command, exhortation, or sug- 
gestion of moral obligation. It is with the second class that the 
present study is concerned. 

B. If the answer actually corresponds to the question, the equa- 
tion is perfect and the mood in the one case is definitely fixed or 
easily ascertained by that in the other. But the answer expected does 
not always follow, and then, in addition to the verb form itself and 
its functional use, the context must be relied on to indicate the point 
of departure between question and answer. In other words, the 
normal rule may be expected to hold, and for any divergence the sit- 
uation itself will have to speak. 

If a son ask for bread, will his father give him a stone ? The 
answer to the petition for bread is expected, and a refusal, under the 
circumstances, would be a surprise, a disappointment. If the ques- 
tion, then, is in terms of bread, the answer expected will be in corre- 
sponding terms. In like manner, if the question asks for guidance, 
instruction, the answer will normally be in terms of guidance, in- 
struction, etc. But a question of a course to be pursued, of a task 
to be done, has reference to some personality, some one as the agent, 
the doer, and must therefore express itself in terms of a personal 
mood, a mood of responsibility, obligation, of moral possibilities and 
attributes — a mood of will. And the answer expected must likewise 
be given in that mood whose prerogative it is to issue orders, give 
commands, determine the action of another — the mood of exhorta- 
tion, command, entreaty. Given therefore an answer in the impera- 
tive mood, the question must normally be stated in some form 
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involving the element of personality, some form carrying modal func- 
tion, speaking in terms of the will ; for in order that there may be 
the authority of a will to issue the orders in the imperative mood, 
there must be a will for submission to that authority proclaimed by 
the mood of the question. The speaker, expecting an order in the 
rejoinder, voices his expectation in that language which signifies his 
ability, his willingness to meet the obligation, to carry out the order. 
Hence where an answer is given in a mood of command, or its 
equivalent, the reasonable expectation is, that the question will 
likewise be couched in the language of a mood of will, or its 
equivalent. 

C. But what type of question gets or expects a command as its 
answer ? 

1. Naturally and regularly it is a question of the first person — 
for one normally asks for directions, instructions touching oneself and 
not another. The echo question and the use of the third person in 
this way are only apparent exceptions, as both are easily reducible to 
recognized types, the former being the equivalent of the ordinary 
second person which it echoes — "(Do you ask) What will I do?" 
from "What will you do?" — and the latter being a substitute 
for the deliberative first — "What is one to do?"="Whatam 
I to do ? " The question that looks for an imperative answer neces- 
sarily involves the relation of one person's will to that of another ; 
and it is only in the first person that this double relation is or can be 
presented. Thus "Shall I?" belongs to class 11 (above) ; while "Will 
you? " is confined to class 1, for here the actor is the person to will, 
he is the master of the situation, and the answer can be only in the 
nature of information. In other words, the type under consideration 
is necessarily that of the Deliberative Question. 

2. Moreover, as the Imperative Question is confined to the first 
person, so it occurs less frequently in the plural number, for one gener- 
ally assumes responsibility for oneself and not for others. The number 
of plurals for the three authors examined is far below that of the 
singulars, and while it is true that the occasion for the use of the 
plural is not as common, yet the usage seems to show that the 
presence of the second person involved in the first person plural, 
when felt, does modify the imperative element as it appears in 
straight deliberation. For Aeschylus we have in the subjunctive 1 
plural to 49 singulars ; for Sophocles 7 plurals to 30 singulars ; and 
for Euripides 31 to 121. The use of the plural as such in these 
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examples involves the hortative rather than the direct imperative ele- 
ment, and in so far marks a deviation from the type. " What shall we 
do?" addressed inter nos implies or expects " Let us do so-and-so." 
If the unit rule prevails, the plural is equivalent to the singular and 
may receive a direct imperative answer. 

3. In the next place, as commands cannot be retroactive (cf. the 
case of the perfect imperative in the paradigms of the Greek verb), 
the past moods and tenses cannot be employed in this type of ques- 
tion. And conversely, as orders are carried out only after they have 
been issued, at some date in the future, immediate or more remote, 
it follows that a question expecting an imperative answer must select, 
and select only, one of the future moods or tenses. The choice of 
mood or tense here must be determined by the kind of time involved, 
whether momentary, or durative, ingressive, static, or effective ; i.e. the 
present or aorist subjunctive and the future will constitute the range 
for this choice. The degree of personality, of responsibility, i.e. the 
choice, will lie between present and aorist subjunctive, on the one hand, 
and future indicative, on the other — or even some impersonal periph- 
rasis, usually with Set, \pri, etc. The tabulation of examples here 
is interesting. Aeschylus has 15 present subjunctives, 35 aorists, 
and 7 futures; Sophocles, n presents, 26 aorists, and 13 futures; 
Euripides, 38 presents, 114 aorists, and 76 futures, (a) The aorist, 
therefore, is seen to be the favorite, and this is natural, for more 
orders of a specific character are to be expected than general, and in 
the working cut of tragic situations more issues will be raised for the 
moment than as a matter of«general policy, and the entrance upon a 
course of action laid down will be contemplated rather than the con- 
tinuance in such a state. (£) That fewer futures should be employed 
seems natural, too, because the type is largely and clearly fixed as 
subjunctive. The use of the future at all shows a survival of its 
modal character, enforces the theory of its formal kinship with the 
subjunctive, and may be interpreted as an effort to tone down the 
stronger will element of the subjunctive, or as a conscious desire 
for variety in the mode of expression. The tendency of the 
future in the majority of the examples — though not in all — is to 
range away from genuine deliberation to the more or less colorless 
sphere of speculation, (c) The impersonals frequently emphasize 
moral responsibility, universal obligation as the underlying principle, 
and thus avoid the bluntness of a more direct attack. " One must " 
is less likely to be offensive than " You ought." The impersonals 
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also suggest propriety of conduct, the fitness of a given course, etc. — 
as milder and more tactful methods of approach. But as in the case 
of the future of rigid command, e.g. " You will see that this is done," 
the impersonal is sometimes used in stating a cold, formal command, 
as in " It is necessary that one follow the prescribed rules." The tone 
will give the key to the situation. 

4. Once more, as this type of question calls for active participa- 
tion, positive effort, it will normally choose those forms of the verb 
that express or involve a more active relation on the part of the 
agent, the subject. Hence the passive voice, though not wholly ex- 
cluded, will not be found a favorite in this sphere — which is essen- 
tially one of activity ; and the same statement of course applies to 
verbs of state and being and to all others of passive or less active 
signification in their root meaning. No verb passive in fact or in 
effect can hope or expect to receive a downright imperative answer. 
And in so far, therefore, as passive forms are found in this relation, 
they register the toning down or even effacement of the will element, 
which is the prominent feature in the deliberative question. If the 
view here taken is correct, the number of passives in the type under 
consideration should be limited, and when employed should select the 
milder, less emphatic modes of expression. The investigation made 
for the three Tragedians, showing the relative number of passives (in 
value) employed and the character of the modal relation involved, 
speaks very well in confirmation of this view. For Aeschylus there 
are 7 examples of future — 1 in the singular and 6 in the plural. 
From an examination of these examples it appears that they are 
either less active in signification or entirely non- modal in charac- 
ter. Thus Z$ofxcv, Sept. 101-2, is passive rather than active and 
is marked by the time element, when — is temporal rather than 
modal; so ■Kturofx.vjQa, Suppl. 776-8, -is wholly passive in mean- 
ing. The count for Sophocles is, for the future, 8 singulars and 
5 plurals ; and of these the majority are clearly non-modal or 
passive in signification. In some cases there is a distinct reference 
to the future as such, and the temporal element, as in the example 
cited from Aeschylus, is the more prominent. Euripides shows a 
freer use of the future than either of the preceding authors, furnish- 
ing a total of some 75 examples, 50 singulars and 25 plurals. But 
here again an examination shows that a considerable number do not 
belong to the deliberative type of question at all, but to the specu- 
lative type, where — as pointed out in a previous paper, TAPA, xli, 
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157-167 — the future in its non-modal character is natural and neces- 
sary. Here belong questions for information (not advice or instruc- 
tion) about the future ; and Euripides illustrates with significant 
frequency the thesis that the passive or less active relations show a 
decided preference for the future. (Cf. op. cit, p. 160.) That he 
shows a larger use of the future has been found to mean notably that 
he furnishes more examples of the passive or speculative type of 
question, and further that the future has been given the preference in 
these cases because the relations expressed were of a milder or less 
active signification. The large number of plurals in the future as 
against that for the present and aorist subjunctive also points in the 
same direction. Aeschylus has in present subj. plural, o, in aorist 
subj. plural, 1, and in future plural, 6; Sophocles — in the same 
order — 4, 3, and 5 ; Euripides, 21, 10, and 26. That is to say, the 
number of plurals increases exactly in proportion as the future rather 
than the subjunctive is used. Or again, whereas the singulars far out- 
number the plurals in both present and aorist subjunctive, the propor- 
tion, when it comes to the future, is greatly reduced, where the figures 
are : for Aeschylus, singular 1, plural 6 ; for Sophocles, 8 and 5 ; and 
for Euripides, 50 and 26. (A number of the singulars in Euripides are 
themselves not true deliberatives, but speculatives, permissives, etc. 
But look at the proportion in the subjunctive for the same author : 
present, singulars 17, plurals 21 ; aorist, singulars 104, plurals 10.) 

Hence if the regulation form of question is employed and at the 
same time no mood of will is or can be expected in the answer, it 
is evident that the question must be passive in character ; and the 
usage examined tends to show that the passive notion in such cases is 
expressed preferably by a distinct future form or by a verb whose 
meaning fixes it as a passive in value, even though a subjunctive in 
form, the mood of will. And when the will element is detected 
here, it is found to be toned down from the relation of direct com- 
mand and immediate responsibility to propriety, fitness, suggested 
obligation, etc., or it may even sink to the merely passive notion of 
destiny, fate, as against the direct normal opposite of determination, 
free-will. In other words, the effect of the passive here will be to 
demodalize a regular, modal relation. And this milder idea of voli- 
tion will look to some periphrasis, to some field not already otherwise 
preempted, — and as a matter of fact it is for this reason that we 
have the not infrequent substitutes with xpv an d ^ e '- 

D. Now the converse of all the foregoing discussion will also 
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appear ; viz., that when any form, in itself non-modal or less adapted 
to express the will relations, comes to be employed, whether from 
caprice, or from a desire for variety, or from force of circumstances, 
in a sphere charged with the force of the will, it naturally, if not in- 
evitably, becomes itself charged with modal force, becomes modal- 
ized by association, by environment — especially if such a form once 
on a time possessed the modal attributes before it became differen- 
tiated or specialized, or both, for a separate, if more or less kindred, 
use. a. Thus, in light of this view, the explanation for the use of the 
passive (permissive) and the future still in the deliberative type of 
question — and there are examples of the future approaching or 
approximating the subjunctive in this construction — will appear 
simple and clear. The peculiar form of the question, interrogative 
and first person, is obliged (other things equal) to have a modal- 
izing effect, and any available material — such as the future with its 
leanings to the subjunctive — might easily be pressed into service. 

b. As for the passive, it can hardly be conceived that substitutes 
for a well-established subjunctive usage should be arbitrarily made. 
There ought to be — nay, there must be — some affinity. What, 
then, is the situation? Simply this : The counterpart of determina- 
tion, the active relation in a mood of will, is destiny, the passive 
relation. Hence for those ideas involving destiny, submission, etc., 
the passive in certain expressions may be appropriately employed 
with modal value. Thus tL ira&ia ; the counterpart of tl Spacrw ; occurs 
commonly as a permissive passive, involving a modal relation. 

14. Provisional Oaths of Inscriptions, by Professor Henry- 
Martin, of Wells College. 

This article deals in brief and somewhat cursory fashion with the 
oaths having a proviso attached and found in Latin inscriptions, both 
pagan and Christian, dating from the second century B.C. to seventh 
and eighth centuries a.d. Their parallels in the Greek were not con- 
sidered, nor were the " Defixionum " nor the forms of the absolute 
curse. It was undertaken to discuss this group of oaths in themselves 
chiefly, leaving out of account, for the present, those principles which 
underlie them in common with all profanity, in the hope of establish- 
ing at some time in the future certain of their wider connections. 

These oaths were, of course, a vital part of the inscription, were 
usually ascribed to the deceased, and naturally their purpose was to 
provide against desecration of the tomb, or, on the positive side, to 
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enforce sundry attentions from passers-by. On a purely formal basis 
they divide themselves into two groups: (i) A prayer or statement 
followed by an oath conditioned on their observance. (2) A condi- 
tion outlining the offence followed by curse in conclusion, the differ- 
ence between the two being merely formal. In the sense that they 
do not differ in this way from the poetical or bookish oath, they may 
be considered almost as literary themes. And it is no detraction 
from the belief in their efficacy to say that they lack spontaneity and 
fervor ; none the less, they show an interesting cast of popular belief 
and of the magical formula. In the following examples one has the 
entire class, for they are characterized by singular monotony. Group 
(1) Vicinas mihi carpe rosas, mihi lilia pone, ita beatum, C.I.L. vi, 
17,505; Hospes . . . ut tu hie nihil laeseris, etc., ita post obitum 
sit tibi terra levis, C.I.L. vi, 7579. Group (2) Si quis forte mea 
gaudet de morte iniqua, huic sit iniqua Ceres perficiatque fame, 
C.I.L. vi, 7898 ; Si quis hunc amoverit, eundem dolorem experisca- 
tur quem ego experta sum, C.I.L. vi, 7308. From these it may be 
judged that the curse involves physical punishment, lack of burial, 
personal suffering, and in many cases, a penalty to be paid in terms 
of the offence. In the last analysis such imprecations are not isolated 
themes nor mere word jumbles, but true oaths, the test being that 
they affect that which is dearest to the heart of the offender. In 
form they frequently have an exact correspondence to the official 
decree, showing that definiteness and precision were desired, and it 
is also an interesting proof of their magical character and of the 
supposed efficacy of the written symbol to restrain. 

The attempt was also made to connect them with prayers and such 
prayers as the following, numerous enough in the inscriptions them- 
selves : Morare gressum et titulum nostrum perlege, C.I.L. 1, 1009; 
negrav(e) si(t) tumul(um) visere saepe meum, C.I.L. vm, 15, 716. 

In Christian inscriptions attention was largely confined to the oath 
by Judas Iscariot, which takes the form : Siquis tentaverit isto monu- 
mento, abeat parte com Iuda Iscariota, IH. C. 403 (Spain). It was 
held that this was a truly popular oath of wide dissemination and an off- 
shoot of the more complete and learned ecclesiastical oath used in 
excommunications and attached to conveyances and other legal docu- 
ments ; e.g. Si quis tamen contra hoc magnum testamentum ad 
irrumpendum venerit, orbatus . . . et suis propriis oculis habeat partici- 
pationem cum sociis tenebrarum ... in eternum habeat regis ira et 
. . . confusio dupla quo maranatha, Dathan et Abiron meritus et Iudas 
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traditor sit eius socius, Esp. Sagrada, xxxiv, 434. This oath was also 
shown to have interesting Romance connections, since it appears in 
several old Spanish poems of the earliest period. 

15. The Anticipatory Element in Latin Sentence Connec- 
tion, by Professor Clarence W. Mendell, of Yale University. 

The purpose of the paper was, first, to show that all contiguous 
sentences in connected discourse are related to each other in the 
mind of their author ; second, that this relation is conveyed to the 
reader by means more fundamental than conjunctions. These means 
are to be found in either of the two sentences or in both. Their 
force is based on either one of two general principles : repetition or 
incompleteness. The present paper deals only with two types which 
make use of the latter principle, and which occur -in the first of two 
contiguous sentences, having therefore anticipatory force. The first 
is the use of suggestive emphasis on a word or phrase of the first 
sentence, not explained by anything preceding. This anticipates a 
contrast to follow. This anticipatory incompleteness suggestive of 
contrast to follow is gained, for example, by the use of a negative 
statement which is by itself irrelevant, or by a contrary to fact 
condition. The second type discussed is the use of the imperative 
in consecutive discourse without literal imperative force. The effect 
is equivalent to that of a conditional clause, anticipating a statement 
of result to follow. 

16. Quintus Curtius Rufus, by Professor R. B. Steele, of 
Vanderbilt University. 

If the work of Quintus Curtius Rufus ever contained any definite 
statements in regard to the author and the time at which he wrote, 
these must have been in the first two books which have been lost. 
We may properly infer that he was a rhetorician, following Livy very 
closely in matters of style, and portraying the life of Alexander, not 
to secure greater historical accuracy, but for rhetorical and ethical 
purposes. 

In only two passages does he mention the source of his statements, 
but everywhere are the evidences of his verbal indebtedness to Livy. 
This statement applies not only to the minutiae of phraseology, 
but also to the portrayal of figures similar to those found in Livy. 
The effect is that of a simile, if the reader has in mind the words of 
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Livy. Let a single illustration suffice. Curtius says of Hypsides, 
vii, 7, 37, Itaque subditis calcaribus equo in medios hostis se immisit 
et memorabili edita pugna obrutus telis est. He might truthfully 
have added : sic Livius de Hasdrubale scribit (xxvn, 49, 4) ' con- 
citato equo se in cohortem Romanam inmisit. ibi, ut patre Hamil- 
care et Hannibale fratre dignum erat, pugnans cecidit.' The words 
of Livy, it is true, are not copied, but there is similarity enough to 
indicate the picture which Curtius had in his mind's eye when he 
portrayed the death of Hypsides. In some instances there is varia- 
tional quotation, in which there is more than a mere suggestion. 
One illustration will be enough for this, Curtius, v, 7, 4, ' quin igitur ' 
inquit ' ulciscimur Graeciam et urbi faces subdimus. ' Omnes inca- 
luerant mero. This account of the revellers before Persepolis is but 
a changed form of Livy's 1, 57, 7, 'quin conscendimus equos invisi- 
musque praesentes nostrarum ingenia.' incaluerant vino ; ' age sane ' 
omnes. This method is employed in showing men in many environ- 
ments, political, military, and religious, as well as in giving the en- 
vironments themselves, as in vm, n, 6, petra non ... in sublime 
fastigium crescit, sed in metae modum erecta est, — with an eye to 
Livy, xxxvii, 27, 7, ipse collis est in modum metae acutum cacumen 
a fundo satis lato fastigatus. 

There is occasionally a poetical reminiscence, but there is little to 
suggest the utilization of prose writers other than Livy. A part of 
the work of Pompeius Trogus covered the career of Alexander, yet 
if we judge by the abbreviation of Justinus, it was not used by Cur- 
tius to verify his own statements. Curtius was also independent of 
Valerius Maximus. Similar incidents are given by both, but the 
words are different. There is the same difference between Curtius 
and Seneca in the statement of facts. Curtius says that it was a letter 
of Parmenio's which warned Alexander against Philip ; Seneca says 
the letter was from Alexander's mother. Seneca accepts, while Cur- 
tius rejects, the story that Lysimachus was thrown to a lion ; and in 
general, Curtius commends Alexander, while Seneca condemns. 

Other statements in Curtius correspond to some in the works of 
Tacitus, but the articles of Wiedemann in Philologus, xxx, and xxxi, 
make it seem reasonable that both may have drawn from Livy. In 
the case of the parallel passage in Pliny's N.H., there is probably a 
common source. Among the many pieces of information brought 
back to Alexander by Nearchus and Onescritus according to Cur- 
tius, x, 1, 11, was one about an island which was said ' auro abun- 
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dare, inopem equorum : singulos eos compererant . . . singulis 
talentis emi.' Pliny states the fact, but says, vi, 198, Clitarchus 
vero Alexandra regi renuntiatum adeo divitem ut equos incolae talen- 
tis auri permutarent. 

The speeches in Curtius have occasional reminiscences of Livy, 
though the subjects discussed are, for the most part, widely different 
in the two writers. This phase is, however, of interest only as an 
indication of the complete conformation to the type of historical 
presentation shown in Livy. 

On few subjects involving chronology have there been wider differ- 
ences of opinion than on the date of Curtius. The last sentence (x, 
10, 20) indicates the survival of an Alexander cult, the existence of 
which cannot be proved later than 229 a.d. Allusions to Parthia 
and the Parthians antedate the fall of the Parthian Empire in 226 a.d. 
The reference to Tyre, iv, 4, 21 (nunc tandem longa pace cuncta 
refovente sub tutela Romanae mansuetudinis adquiescit), is generally 
taken as referring to a time before Septimus Severus when Tyre be- 
came a colony, though neither longa pace nor sub tutela is very 
definite. Compare Dialogus de Oratoribus, 38, 17, mediis divi 
Augusti temporibus, postquam longa temporum quies ; and Livy's use 
of sub umbra and sub tutela. But it is held that the date of Curtius 
is practically settled by some similar passages in Curtius and Seneca 
(vm, 10, 29 : Ep. 59, 12 ; vii, 1, 4 : Ep. 56, 9 ; x, 9, 3 : Cons, ad 
Polyb. 13), and especially by the last parallel : 

qui noctis, quam paene supre- sidu f hoc ' ^ od Precipitate in 
mam habuimus, novum sidus inluxit. P rofundum et dem erso in tenebras 

orbi refulsit, semper luceat. 

But Curtius had already described Alexander (ix, 6, 8) as Macedoniae 
columen ac sidus, and what he says of the night is suggested by Livy, 
vi, 17, 4, though it is specific, while Seneca's darkened world is 
fanciful. As Seneca is not dependent on Curtius for his facts in 
regard to Alexander, we may suspend judgment in regard to the rela- 
tion of the two until we have examined some other points in the 
work of Curtius. 

How long after the appearance of the original work, a work as 
closely imitative as that of Curtius might be expected, is purely a 
matter of conjecture. It is Livian instead of Ciceronian throughout, 
even in the speeches, though as late as Fronto Cicero was still 
regarded (Fronto, p. 63 Naber) caput atque fons romanae facundiae. 
The grammar is the grammar of Livy, though it is the same as that 
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of Floras in the avoidance of causa with the gerund and gerundive, 
and, in the sparing use of the supine, ranks with the late Latin 
historians. 

The final judgment passed on Alexander, x, 5, 26, is in the main 
favorable : bona naturae eius fuisse, vitia vel fortunae vel aetatis. 
Fifteen strong points are enumerated — ingentes profecto dotes erant. 
Of his weaknesses, apart from those of fortune, it is said : lam ira- 
cundiam et cupidinem vini sicuti iuventa irritaverat, ita senectus 
mitigare potuisset. Other strong points are given elsewhere, as are 
his failings, while some of his worst acts are atoned for by a later 
repentance. This stressing of moral values indicates that the work 
was written, not for general purposes, but for specific application. 

At the shrine of Amnion, Alexander manifested concern in regard 
to his father, but later, Alexander tells the Macedonians, ix, 6, 26 : 
mini maximus laborum atque operum meorum erit fructus, si Olympias 
mater immortalitati consecretur, quando excesserit vita; and in x, 5, 
30 Curtius gives this as the proof of his pietas. This statement, too, 
may be taken to have a specific application. 

Curtius mentions the wonderful skill as an archer of Catenes in 
vii, 5, 41, adeo certo ictu destinata feriebat, ut aves quoque exciperet. 
Nunc forsitan, sagittarum tain celebri usu, minus admirabilis videri 
ars haec possit. The time at which this would be the most forcible 
statement would be after the wonderful feats of archery shown by 
Commodus, 180-192 a.d. See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. iv. 

Later than Commodus the work of Curtius would fall at the time 
of Alexander Severus, the early part of whose reign saw the downfall 
of the Parthians. A work strongly portraying the qualities of the 
Great Alexander would be eminently appropriate during the early 
years of the younger Alexander, and we are told that he was a great 
admirer of such a work. At this time also would there be an occa- 
sion for the pious wish that there should be consecrated to immortal- 
ity a woman — the mother of the new Alexander, in contrast with 
the measure of justice handed out by the senate to the mother of 
Elagabalus. 

1 7. HepaiKr) iaOijs, MtjSikt) iaOtfs : An Erroneous Reversal 
of Terms. By Professor Herbert Cushing Tolman, of Vander- 
bilt University. 

The real Persian costume was the high cylindrical hat or the broad 
headband, the gracefully flowing robe, and the native shoe (eu/xapis, 
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Tolman, PAPA, xli, lxx). We must reverse the opinion current for 
centuries and strengthened by such statements as those of Hdt. 
(ot o-Kvrtvas /tiev diWfupi'Sas, <tkvtivtjv &e rrjv SXK-qv itrOrjfra. <f>opeov<n, I, 
7 1 ; Tr)v MrjSiKrjv i&dfJTa vo/xitravrcs r^s iiovruiv etvai kolXAuo <f>opeov(Ti, I, 
135) that the dress described above is " Median," and the round hat, 
tightly fitting doublet, and trousers are " Persian." The question is 
now settled through the decipherment of the inscriptions above the 
heads of the national types of the empire on the Grave of Darius 
at Naks-i-Rustam. That each of these types had a trilingual super- 
scription designating his nationality was conjectured by Oppert as 
early as 1859 (Expedition en Mesopotamie, 11, 192), and Dieulafoy 
(1885) speaks of seven which were noted by his co-workers, F. 
Houssay and Ch. Babin (Comptes rendus de P Acad, des Inscriptions, 
iv, 13, 23). These have been read from the photographs and pub- 
lished by Weissbach (Abhandlungen der k. sacks. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, 1911). 

Fig. 1 wears the long robe reaching to the ankles, girt at the waist, 
and falling in vertical folds in front and oblique folds at the side. 
Above his head is the inscription which forever removes all doubt as 
to his nationality ; iyam parsa, ' this is a Persian,' Elam. hi I 
par-sir-ra, Bab. a-\_ga-a\ amelu par-sa-a-a. 

Fig. 2 shows the tightly fitting coat and the trousers, while the 
superscription with almost equal clearness (the supplement is not 
doubtful) defines his native country and costume ; iyam [madd], 
'this is a Mede.' 

In the light of this discovery it is obvious that there must be an 
exact reversal of the terms " Persian " and " Median " dress, so that 
we read " Persian " where " Median " occurs in our commentaries 
and histories, and vice versa. 

Persian. — We see the Persian costume' as worn by the monarch at 
Persepolis on (1) the door-jambs of the Darius Palace, the South- 
east Edifice, the Hall of 100 Columns, where he is sculptured strug- 
gling with lion, bull, or fabulous monster, but in the fight the dress is 
high girt and swung over the shoulder, and on his head is the simple 
broad bind generally worn by attendants ; (2) door-jambs of Central 
Edifice, Darius Palace, Hall of 100 Columns, showing king with staff 
and lotus escorted from palace by umbrella-bearer and fly-flap-bearer, 
who also wear the Persian dress ; (3) the 28-figured throne relief at 
east door of the Central Edifice, the 14-figured throne relief on 
both doors at the south, and the great Audience relief on the 
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eastern and western door-jambs of antechamber to the Hall of ioo 
Columns. 

It is worn again by the sovereign on (4) the royal graves at Persep- 
olis and Naks-i-Rustam as he stands on a pedestal of three steps wear- 
ing the kidaris on his head, the beard frizzled, left hand holding the 
bow, the right raised in supplication ; (5) the Behistan relief as he 
tramples Gaumata, the Pseudo-Smerdis, beneath his feet, but in place 
of the fluted tiara he wears the royal crown ornamented with rosettes 
and with a saw-toothed border. 

The Persian costume appears prominently on (6) the Persian rep- 
resentatives in the tributary procession of the magnificent frieze 
between the staircases of the Xerxes Hall, the official introducers on 
the right in the tribute procession facing the inscriptional tablet and 
ascending the steps of the Darius Palace, the Persian type on the 
three panels supporting the dais on the 28-figured throne relief, with 
the similar type (Fig. 1, described above) among the bas-reliefs on the 
royal graves ; (7) the guards sculptured on south stairway of the Darius 
Palace, the staircase of the Xerxes Hall, the western steps and quad- 
ruple eastern stairs of the Xerxes Palace, the upper row and the four 
lower rows (alternately Persian and Median) on the Audience Relief 
which we must picture as standing in long line before the throne ; 

(8) the domestics (alternately Persian and Median) who ascend the 
stairs in the palaces of Darius and Xerxes with banqueting utensils ; 

(9) the court servants who attend the king as he is represented sitting 
upon the throne (at which function they wear the bashlyk) or as he 
appears in the act of leaving the palace (in which case they wear the 
simple headband) ; (10) the door-keepers on the Southeast Edifice 
and on the Darius Palace, where they wear the headband and carry 
the wicker shields {ytppov, Hdt. vn, 61) ; (n) high officials as seen 
on one of the figures (Gobryas?) beside the throne (perspective 
places it behind) on the Audience relief, and the two chieftains who 
stand with Darius on the Behistan Rock, wearing the broad headband 
ornamented with rosettes; (12) the Persian Pretenders Gaumata, 
Vahyazdata ; (13) the upper body of the oft-recurring symbol of 
Ahura Mazda, whose right hand is extended and left holds the ring of 
empire. The Susian dress differs from the Persian only in the 
twisted headband, 'Susian mitre,' often worn in place of the fluted 
tiara as shown on (14) the warriors of the Archer Frieze at Susa, giv- 
ing us a picture of the 10,000 immortals (Hdt. vn, 83), who wear 
the long tunic with hanging sleeves; (15) the Susian Pretenders 
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A0 r ina, Martiya at Behistan. The Persian dress is worn by (16), 
the Susian representative on the Darius Grave (Fig. 3), above whose 
head is the superscription, iyam uvaja, ' this is a Susian,' Elani. 
hi I ha-tamt\J\-ra. 

Median. — The short doublet and the trousers of the Median dress 
are recognized on (1) the official introducers on the left of the tribute 
procession in the Darius Palace ; (2) the domestics (alternately 
Persian and Median) sculptured on the stairway of the palaces of 
Darius and Xerxes ; (3) the guards (alternately Persian and Median) 
on the four lower rows of the Audience relief; (4) fig. 1 (read from 
right to left) of the tributary nations on the 28-figured throne relief, 
fig. 1 (read from right to left) of the subject nations on the throne 
relief on both south doors in the Hall of 100 Columns, and fig. 2 
(described above) of the tributary nations on the royal graves ; (5) 
the person (evidently of high rank) received in audience in the Audi- 
ence relief; (6) one of the court officials (Aspathines ?) beside the 
king in the Audience relief; (7) the two pretenders, the Median 
Fravarti and the Sagartian Ci0 r a(n)takhma (Sagartia being part of 
the province of Media) on the Behistan Rock. 

The Median dress is worn on the royal graves by representatives 
of (8) Parthia (fig. 4, iyam parOava, ' this is a Parthian,' Elam. 
hi I par-tu-\tna-ra~] ; (9) Bactria (fig. 6); (10) Armenia (fig. 20);- 
(11) Cappadocia (fig. 21). 

18. The Parentage and Birth Date of the Latin Uncial, by 
Dr. Henry B. Van Hoesen, of Western Reserve University. 

The arbitrary term " uncial " is generally defined as a rounded 
modification of the " square capital," but the analysis of an uncial 
alphabet — taken, say, from the Versailles gospels 1 or the Vatican 
palimpsest of Cicero's de Re Publica % — shows this definition to be 
inadequate. 

New curves appear in A, D, E, F, H, L, M, N, T, U, X ; but the 
letters A, D, G, H, M, 0, R, Q, U, have certain other evident traits 
unfamiliar in their " capital " progenitors and not sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the tendency to roundness. 

These additional traits are cursive. Compare : 

A, with none or only partial roundings in Oxyrh. Pap. 737, Pom- 
peian graffiti and Rainer papyrus (Wessely, Schrifttafeln, n. 9). 

1 Zangemeister and Wattenbach, tab. 20. 

2 Tb , tab. 1 7. 
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D, rounded and prolonged in Rainer papyrus (Wessely, n. i), 
graffiti. 

G, no more rounded than the capital, but with tail instead of 
transverse, in Wessely, n. i, Oxyrh. 737, graffiti. 

H, with diminished shaft, with straight or curved lines in Wessely, 
1, graffiti, Geneve P. Lat. 1. 

M, angular or rounded, in Wessely, 1, Geneve P. Lat. 1, Berlin P. 
7124. 

0, not quite round, made with two strokes, in Wessely, 1. 
Q, with small circle and long tail, in Wessely, 1, Berlin P. 7124. 
R, with diminished bow and tail, in Wessely, 1, graffiti. 
U, rounded in two strokes, in Wessely, 1, Oxyrh. 737, Geneve P. 
Lat. 1. 

Further, uncial letters which are simply rounded modifications of 
square capitals are likewise cursive. Compare : 

E, in Wessely, 1, Oxyrh. 737, graf- 
/• />A ^> fiti. 

\ ^ F, in Wessely, 1, Geneve P. Lat. 1. 

L, in Wessely, 1. 
CCfC N, in Wessely, 1, Geneve P. Lat. 1. 

T, in Wessely, 1, Oxyrh. 737, 
Geneve P. Lat. 1. 

X, in Wessely, 1, Oxyrh. 737. 
^ The perfected uncials of A and M 
alone are not quite identical with 
I cursive forms of the first and of the 
early second century, and these forms 
are also wanting in the earliest manu- 
scripts whose writing is called uncial 
— e.g., Oxyrh. 30. 

It was doubtless by these similari- 
ties between uncial and cursive that 
Wessely (Schrifttaf. p. 6) was led to 
call some of the early cursives — as 
well as the rustic capitals of the Her- 
culanean fragments — " Unciale im 
weiteren Sinne." But it could only be " im weiteren Sinne" as 
the particular cursive letters and the general cursive irregularity are 
in strong contrast to the formality of the literary uncial. 1 

1 Cp. Tangl in Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 1899, col. 1791-1795- 
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The uncial then, far from being the immediate descendant of the 
square capital, is a combination, more or less mechanical, of capital 
and cursive. Capital characteristics are the general formality and 
conventionality, and capital letters such as B, P, S ; but the immedi- 
ate origin of most of its letters is the cursive. 

Our earliest uncial manuscripts bear no dates. But the similarity 
of their letters to the early cursive letters and the dissimilarity to the 
later cursives indicate the first or early second century as the time 
when the uncial came into being. 

19. ^vxpoTTji 7) to y]rv%p6v, by Professor LaRue Van Hook, 
of Columbia University. 

In this paper the results were given of a study of the history and 
meaning of the word xf'vxpoTrjs (to ij/vxpov) as a metaphorical, techni- 
cal term of Greek rhetoric and literary criticism. Frigidity, the 
literal and obvious English translation, is by no means an exact ren- 
dering of the Greek word, which designates a vice, or rather vices, 
of style. Fustian is a closer equivalent. 

The earliest treatment of i/'w^oot^s (and the locus classicus for its 
discussion is to be found in Aristotle's Rhetoric, 111, 3) where to. 
fvxpd, or frigidities in language and style, are said to arise from four 
causes ; the use of compound words ; obscure, foreign or obsolete 
words ; epithets, long, malapropos, or too-numerous, and inappropri- 
ate metaphors. According to Aristotle, frigidity in prose is caused 
by the use of poetical diction and the employment of extravagant, 
figurative language. Although Aristotle's treatment of to. xj/vxpa. 
forms the basis for subsequent discussions of the subject, yet his 
definition is very considerably enlarged by later writers. 

In the treatise On the Sublime, extant under the name of Longi- 
nus, to xj/vxpov is said to be due to the craze for novelty, to the strain- 
ing for the unusual, and to the use of hyperboles. It is caused by 
puerility, the tawdry, and the affected. It is certain that in this 
discussion Longinus is following Caecilius of Calacte. 

In the de Elocutione of Demetrius are found numerous references 
to to if/vxpov with illustrative comment. According to Demetrius, 
frigidity is largely due to exaggeration, to hyperbole, to distortion, 
and to the pompous. Furthermore, it is to Demetrius that we are 
indebted for the excellent definition of Theophrastus : to ipvxpov 
e&n to virepftdWov rr/v otxeuxv awayyeXiav. 

While Hermogenes does not devote a chapter to frigidity, yet 
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his discussion of Affectation (irtpi KaKo£rj\ov) really defines also to 
i/a>xpoV. 

The last Greek writer, so far as I have been able to ascertain, who 
discusses frigidity is a certain Joseph Rhakendytes (cf. Walz, Rh. 
Gr. in, p. 540) in a chapter entitled, irtpl i/n>xpo\oyias, in which we 
meet a novel definition and application of the term. According to 
the pious Joseph the worst form of frigidity is the profanation of 
sacred writings ! 

In Greek Comedy, and especially Aristophanes, who first uses the 
word metaphorically as applying both to compositions and to writers, 
we find numerous references to stylistic frigidity. Theognis, the 
tragic poet, is lampooned as the chief offender. 

The true answer to the question of the origin of the metaphorical 
use of the term to xj/vxpov is likewise to be seen from the passages in 
Aristophanes (cf. Acharn. n, 138, and Thesmophor. 170, 848). 
The listener or reader, who is keyed up in warm anticipation of the 
pleasure and profit which is to result from an admirable literary pro- 
duction, is chilled by disappointment ; his interest is cooled by the 
forced, inartistic, exaggerated, or inappropriate style of the speaker 
or writer. 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 



I. PROGRAMME 

Friday, November 29 
First Session, 9.50 o'clock a.m. 

J. E. Church, Jr. 

The Non-Relationship of the Mother to Her Child : A Discussion of 

the Contention of Apollo in the Eumenides of Aeschylus 1 

Carlos Bransby 

The Personal and Literary Relations between Cervantes and Lope 

de Vega (read by title, p. lxvii) 

J. Elmore 
Notes on the Dramatic Element in Martial (p. lxxi) 

A. T. Murray 
Notes on the Odyssey 

George R. Noyes 
The Essential Elements in Tolstoy's Ethical System 

Otto E. Plath 
Washington Irving's Influence upon Wilhelm Hauff 

Second Session, 2.15 o'clock p.m. 

Clarence Paschall 
The Etymology oipflegen (p. lxxiii) 

E. B. Clapp 
Plutarch's Quotations from Pindar (read by title) 

C. G. Allen 
The Literary Debt of Jos6 Zorrilla to Victor Hugo (p. lxvii) 

1 To be published in full elsewhere. 
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H. R. Fairclough 
Horace's View of the Relations of Satire and Comedy ' 

R. Schevill 
D. Marcelino Men^ndez y Pelayo 

William Frederic Bade 
Iron Taboo among the Greeks (read by title) 

Franz Schneider 

Die Essex — Dramen des Corneille, Bangs und Coello, und Lessings 

voreingenommene Kritik 

Third Session, 8 o'clock p.m. 

Leon J. Richardson 

Some Observations on Vergil's Georgics : 

Annual Address of the President of the Association (p. lxxiv) 

Saturday, November 30 

Fourth Session, 9.40 o'clock a.m. 

S. A. Chambers 

"The Burial of Sir John Moore " and its So-called French and 

German Originals (p. lxviii) 

Torsten Petersson 
Cicero during the Years immediately preceding His Exile : A Sec- 
tion from a Projected Narrative Study of Cicero (p. lxxiii) 

Henry David Gray 
The Evolution of Shakespeare's Heroine (p. lxxii) 

Gilbert Chinard 
Importance et n6cessit6 d'une Edition critique des Natchez 

James T. Allen 

a. Two Alleged Conventions of the Early Greek Theatre 

b. Lexicographical Notes on the Ichneutae of Sophocles 

(Oxy. Papyri, ix, 19 12) 

1 Published in the American Journal of Philology, xxxiv, 183 ffi 
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Fifth Session, 2.20 o'clock p.m. 

Arthur Patch McKinlay 

Boethius and the Interrelationship of His de Syllogismis Categoricis 

and Introductio ad Syllogismos Categoricos 

J. T. Clark 
Some Features of Lexicographical Vitality in French (p. lxx) 

Hermann Johann Hilmer 
Wundt's Views of the Laws governing " Regular " Semasiological 

Development 

Cornelius Beach Bradley 
The Proximate Source of the Siamese Alphabet (p. 23) 

George Hempl 
Specimen Minoan Inscriptions 1 

1 To be published elsewhere. 
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II. MINUTES 

The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast held its Four- 
teenth Annual Meeting on November 29 and 30, in the San Fran- 
cisco Institute of Art, the President of the Association, Professor 
Leon J. Richardson, of the University of California, presiding. 

First Session 

Friday morning, November 29. 
The meeting was called to order by the President at 9.50 a.m. 
After the minutes of the last meeting were read and approved, the 
following report of the Treasurer was presented : — 

RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand December I, 191 1 $ 42.38 

Dues and initiation fees 233.00 

$275.38 

EXPENDITURES 

Sent to Professor Moore (May 28, 1912) $190.00 

Paid to the Pacific Association of Scien- 
tific Societies 15.00 

Printing 19.00 

Stationery and postage 8.23 

Clerk hire 3.65 

Miscellaneous 5-5° 

#241.38 

Balance on hand November 29, 1912 34-°° 

$275.38 

The Chair appointed the following committees : — 

Nomination of Officers : Professors Clapp, Martin, and Schilling. 
Time and Place of Next Meeting : Professors Searles, Fairclough, 
and Merrill. 

Treasurer's Report : Professors Church, Schevill, and Espinosa. 
Membership : Professors Noyes, Allen (C. G.), and Pinger. 
Arrangements : Rev. W. A. Brewer and Dr. Linforth. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the scope of the Committee on Time and Place was extended 
to include a consideration of the question as to whether the Asso- 
ciation should hold two meetings next year. 

Professor J. Elmore gave notice of an amendment to Article IV, 
section 1, of the Constitution, striking out the word "five" and sub- 
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stituting the word "three" in the amount of the initiation fee for 
incoming members. 

The number of persons present at this session was thirty-one. 

Second Session 

Friday afternoon, November 29. 

The Association met at 2.15 p.m. 

The Committee on Treasurer's Report stated that the accounts 
had been examined and found correct. Adopted. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, it was voted to extend to the American Philological Associa- 
tion an invitation to meet in San Francisco in 1915. 

The number of persons present at this session was forty. 

Third Session 

Friday evening, November 29. 
At 8 p.m. the members of the Association and their friends met at 
the University Club of San Francisco to listen to the address of the 
President, whose subject was Some Observations on VergiFs Georgics. 

Fourth Session 

Saturday morning, November 30. 
The Association met at 9.40 a.m. 

The entire session was given to the reading and discussion of 
papers. 

The number of persons present was forty-two. 

Fifth Session 

Saturday afternoon, November 30. 
The Association met at 2.20 p.m. 

The Committee on Nominations made its report ; whereupon the 
following officers were elected for 1912-1913 : — 

President, C. Searles. 
Vice-Presidents, J. T. Allen, 

J. Elmore. 
Secretary- Treasurer, O. M. Johnston. 
Executive Committee, The above-named officers, and 

R. Schevill, 

B. O. Foster, 

J. E. Church, Jr., 

George R. Noyes. 
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In accordance with the recommendation of the Committee on 
Time and Place of Next Meeting, it was voted to hold the next 
annual meeting of the Association at the San Francisco Institute of 
Art, on the Friday and Saturday following Thanksgiving Day, 1913. 
The Committee also recommended that, in addition to the annual 
meeting in November, another meeting be held sometime during the 
spring. The matter was referred to the Executive Committee with 
power to act. 

A vote of thanks for hospitality was extended to the Regents of 
the University of California, the Directors of the San Francisco In- 
stitute of Art, and the Directors of the University Club of San 
Francisco. 

The number of persons present at this session was thirty-two. 

Two meetings of the Executive Committee were held, one Novem- 
ber 29, and the other November 30. The Committee voted to hold 
a meeting of the Association next spring, as had been recommended, 
the time and place to be determined by the Pacific Association of 
Scientific Societies. In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Committee on Time and Place, the Executive Committee also author- 
ized the Secretary to secure the services of a stenographer and such 
other clerical assistance as may be necessary. 

The following persons were elected to membership : — 

Prof. Gilbert Chinard, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Mr. E. G. Atkin, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Mr. William Girard, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Mr. Emilio Goggio, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Miss Caroline Bates Singleton, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. Mary P. Barnett, Mills College, Cal. 

Prof. Herbert F. Allen, College cf the Pacific, San Jose, Cal. 

Dr. Edward R. Von Janinski, University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 

Mr. F. P. Anderson, Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 

Miss Sophia Cramer, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Prof. W. D. Ward, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Prof. Allison Gavv, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Prof. Ruth W. Brown, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miss Anna Shipley Cox, Stanford University, Cal. 

Through transfer from the American Philological Association there 
have been added : — 

Prof. Kelly Rees, Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Perkins Lyders, San Francisco, Cal. 
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III. ABSTRACTS 

1 . The Literary Debt of Jose Zorrilla to Victor Hugo, by 
Professor C. G. Allen, of Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Zorrilla himself is loth to admit such a debt ; and indeed the dif- 
ference in the environments of the two men, in their temperaments 
and sympathies, and in the subjects they treat, makes direct borrow- 
ing difficult. There are, however, certain concrete cases of borrow- 
ing, almost entirely from the Odes et Ballades and the Orientales, 
as : " Napole6n," from " Buonaparte " {Odes et Ballades'), " A la nina 
C. D. E." from " A une jeune fille " (ib.), the oriental beginning " De 
la luna a los reflejos," from " La Captive " (Les Orientales'), the ori- 
ental beginning " Duena de la negra Toca " and the one beginning 
" Corriendo van por la vega," from " Lazzara " (ib.), the " Desafio del 
Diablo," from "La Legende de la Nonne " (Odes et Ballades), "La 
Torre de Fuensaldana," from " Aux Ruines de Montfort l'Amaury " 
(ib.). In general, it is ideas and not words which are borrowed. 

2. The Personal and Literary Relations between Cervantes 
and Lope de Vega, by Professor Carlos Bransby, of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

It is the purpose of this paper to inquire into the relations existing 
between the father of the Spanish novel and the father of the Spanish 
drama. 

Cervantes was born in the year 1547 and Lope de Vega fifteen 
years later. The age in which they lived was the most remarkable 
in Spanish letters. Poetry, both lyric and dramatic, became the pas- 
sion of the times. Not only the men of the learned callings were 
wont to produce it in overwhelming abundance, but tailors, sextons, 
tinkers, masons, and even illiterate women tried their wits at com- 
posing it. In the midst of the general excitement and of the strife 
for recognition and fame, it was natural that rivalries should arise and 
that animosities should be engendered. 

One would have thought that, among that vast throng of honor- 
hunters, Cervantes and Lope de Vega would have stood, the giants 
that they were, far above all jealousy and pettiness. Such, however, 
was not the case. 

These two men were brought together several times in the course 
of their long and busy lives. They saw each other for the first time 
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when Lope was a beardless youth and Cervantes was trying to have 
his plays staged. Between 1584 and 1588, when Lope was beginning 
to be known to fame, they met often and likely talked about their 
work. Cervantes gives high praise to Lope in the first part of his 
Galatea, published in 1584. 

Cervantes removes from Madrid to Seville and Lope becomes the 
monarch of the drama. Between 1600 and 1604 Lope visits Seville 
twice and clashes with Cervantes, owing, doubtless, to a sonnet in- 
sulting the former, the authorship of which was attributed to the latter, 
and to criticisms of himself that Lope must have seen in the manu- 
script of the first part of Don Quijote. In a letter written from 
Toledo in 1604, Lope wrote that, speaking of poets, none was so bad 
as Cervantes and none so silly as to read Don Quijote. It is a fact 
that Lope never praised Don Quijote, though in some of his writings 
he does refer to some of the other work of Cervantes in rather flat- 
tering terms. 

In 1609 Cervantes, living once more in Madrid, joined there a 
congregation of lay brothers, and in the following year Lope became 
a member of the same congregation. They must have met often at 
its headquarters, probably already reconciled to each other, and also 
at the academies or literary clubs. 

In 1614 appeared the spurious second part of Don Quijote, which 
caused Cervantes the greatest annoyance and grief that he ever expe- 
rienced in his checkered career. Some have attributed the author- 
ship of it to Lope, but without good reasons. 

The two writers were neighbors in Madrid during the last days in 
the life of the author of Don Quijote, and it seems probable that 
Lope called on Cervantes during the last illness of the latter. 

3. " The Burial of Sir John Moore " and its So-called 
French and German Originals, by Professor Samuel A. 
Chambers, formerly of the University of California. 

Many errors seem still rife in regard to this much-discussed poem 
and its author. The accounts of Charles Wolfe in all the works of 
reference, even the latest, are full of faults. These are the facts : 
The poem was written in 1814 or 1815 ; first published in Currick's 
Morning Post in 1815 ; later in Blackwood's Magazine in 181 7. 
The poem, as published in the Post, was signed with the initials 
" W. C," which have been omitted in all subsequent reprints. They 
are probably a misprint or a slight disguise for " C. W." 
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The poem was attributed to the best writers of the day, even to 
Byron, who denied the authorship. Wolfe claimed this in 1816 in a 
private letter to a friend, in which he copied the poem. That he 
never put forth a public claim is probably accounted for by the fact 
of his ill-health and the absorbing duties of a country parish of which 
he had taken charge. He died in 1823. 

The poem being thus anonymous, in 1841 a Scotch schoolmaster 
put himself forward as its author. This aroused the Irish friends of 
Wolfe, and they proved by private letters and by oral testimony that 
the poem was beyond any doubt written by Wolfe. The first two 
stanzas were, in fact, composed while the poet was on a visit to the 
Rev. Samuel O'Sullivan, a college chum, who gave a minute account 
of the circumstances of their production. Thus, by about 1850, the 
question seemed to be settled. (For the whole matter, see Proc. Royal 
Irish Acad, for 1844, p. 89; also Blackwood, 1, 277; Notes and 
Queries, N. S. 1, 158.) 

In 1861, however, a new kind of doubt was stirred up by Europa, 
of Leipzig (no. 10, p. 391), which produced two poems, one Ger- 
man, one French, astonishingly like the English one in incident, sen- 
timent, and even metre. It was claimed for the German one that it 
was found in the convent of Avila, near Danzig ; was written in the 
seventeenth century to celebrate the death of the Swedish general 
Torstenson, who was buried in haste at night by his fellow-soldiers. 
It was stated that the French one was taken from the Memoires of 
Lally-Tollendal (Paris, 17 78-1 7 79, 4 vols, and several volumes of sup- 
plements), and was composed in honor of the Breton Colonel de 
Beaumanoir, who was buried under circumstances similar to those 
attending the burial of Sir John Moore. These finds were discussed 
in the Six-pence Magazine (June, 1869), and in La Revue Brit- 
tanique (February, 1876, pp. 435-492), and elsewhere. The various 
critics concluded either that the German was the common original 
of the other two, or that the poems were produced in the sequence 
German, French, English. 

As to the German poem, General Torstenson died in his bed and 
was buried in Stockholm, and the poem has a suspicious modern 
ring for a seventeenth-century production. As to the French one, 
no such poem exists in the Memoires of Lally-Tollendal, and the 
circumstances of the death of Colonel de Beaumanoir are not clear. 
Still, this does not entirely dispose of the claims of these poems. 
In Benthos Miscellany are to be found the very poems produced 
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by Europa (the French one, i, 96 ; the German one, 11, 632). It is, 
moreover, evident that all the historical information furnished by 
Europa was gathered from the very plausible introductions printed 
there. 

Now, just what are these poems ? The French one is simply a 
hoax gotten up by the ingenious Father Prout, and the German one, 
another hoax produced by a collaborator to out-hoax the first. This 
kind of mystification was the special delight of that romantic epoch. 
It is the period of Merimee and Nodier, of Chatterton and Mac- 
pherson (cf. Bentley's Misc. 1, 46, 63, 525). 

There is not a particle of doubt that the English poem is an 
original production of Wolfe, and founded solely on Southey's prose 
account of the burial of Sir John Moore in the Edinburgh Annual 
Register (year 1808, p. 458). But this mare's nest constructed by 
Father Prout and his fellow-mystifier is in danger of re-discovery at 
any time. As late as 1900 a writer in the Spectator (Sept. 8) refers 
to the poem as " a very happy and spirited translation from the 
French," and considers the French poem " interesting, and its repro- 
duction by Mr. Wolfe even more so in its accurate following of the 
original." 

4. Some Features of Lexicological Vitality in French, by 
Professor J. T. Clark, of the University of California. 

In this paper were presented the results of a comparative study of 
words which have remained in continuous usage as opposed to those 
which have become obsolete. Three periods, each represented by 
some 500 octavo pages from various texts, were studied : (1) before 
1300; (2) 1500-1550; (3) 1650-1700. The portion of the vo- 
cabulary studied was adjectives beginning with b, c, d. Four classes 
of words were distinguished : A, which have remained in modern 
French without change of meaning ; B, which have remained in the 
modern language but with change of meaning ; C, which have become 
obsolete, being replaced by synonyms ; D, which have become obso- 
lete, and whose meanings can no longer be expressed by synonyms. 
For all three periods, 507 words were cited, occurring 4205 times, 
distributed as follows: class A, 417 words, occurring 3986 times; 
B, 25 words, 101 times; C, 55 words, 107 times; D, 10 words, n 
times. Of the 417 class A words, 91 were found in the old period, 
229 in the middle, 260 in the classic. Forty-three occurred in all 
three periods, 19 in the old and middle only, 9 in the old and classic 
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only, 76 in the middle and classic only, 32 in the old only, 103 in the 
middle only, 135 in the classic only. Words occurring 50 times or 
over were : bon, 757 ; beau, 543 ; doux, 132 ; cher, 113 ; certain, 96 ; 
blanc, 90 ; clair, 84 ; dernier, 75 ; contraire, 66 ; digne, 56 ; content, 
55 ; dur, 50. Fifteen words occurred from 25 to 48 times ; 33 from 
10 to 24 ; 59 from 5 to 9 ; 118 from 2 to 4 ; 180 once only. The 
average frequency of class A words varied according to occurrence in 
one, two, or three periods, e.g. of words found in all three, 58.2; in 
the middle and classic only, 9.4 ; in the classic only, 2.4. Similar 
relationships were found to be remarkably constant in three separate 
series of 100 pages each from modern French fiction. The average 
frequency of all class A words was 9.79 ; of class B, 4 ; of class C, 
1.96 ; of class D, 1.1. The paper closed with a consideration of lin- 
guistic features, which appeared to distinguish in general words of 
classes B, C, and D, with illustrative examples. 

5. Notes on the Dramatic Element in Martial, by Profes- 
sor J. Elmore, of Leland Stanford Junior University. 

In the epistle to book I and in ix, 28, 5 Martial compares the 
entertainment furnished by his work with that of the theatre ; in 1, 
35, 8 ; in, 86, 4 and in the epistle to book vm he also brings his verses 
into relation with the stage. It is doubtless the unbridled spirit that 
pervades them both of which he is mainly thinking, but he would 
seem to be also conscious of a certain dramatic quality in his own work. 

This dramatic tendency shows itself in the emphasis on the per- 
sonal element. Nearly three-fourths of the epigrams are addressed 
to some definitely named person in the form of a face-to-face com- 
munication. The person may not be involved in the context, but 
more frequently he is the one to whom the poet has something to 
say, — something which he wishes to say to his face. This lacks little 
of being the manner of the stage, and it becomes so altogether when 
it passes to the use of dialogue, which Martial employs in about fifty 
epigrams. In a number of these (as in vi, 82) the dialogue is reported 
and forms only a part of the epigram. The author does not always 
figure as one of the interlocutors (cf. 1, 85 ; 11, 27 ; ix, 36), but in- 
stances of this detachment are not frequent. The dramatic form is 
attained most completely in some twenty epigrams which are wholly 
in dialogue (e.g. in, 8 ; in, 38 ; v. 55). In style these dramatic sketches 
reveal the terseness and brevity which characterize stage dialogue. 
Aside from the form, Martial often produces his effects by the use of 
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certain dramatic devices. To be noted is the motive which Bergson has 
called the " robber robbed," and which rests on the universal satis- 
faction of seeing a schemer caught in his own trap. (Compare the 
fate of the Tuscan soothsayer in in, 24.) Another dramatic method 
which Martial makes use of is that of surprise. Lessing's formula for 
the epigram is no longer regarded as universally inclusive, but it does 
describe accurately Martial's method in the great majority of cases, 
which consists in setting forth some fact, event, or situation in such a 
way as to arouse a high degree of curiosity, and in then relieving the 
tension by some striking and unexpected turn. (Cf. m, 20; vi, 51.) 
This dramatic effect is extended and intensified by Martial's love 
for antithesis, the so-called point being hardly anything more than a 
design for accentuating the contrast and conflict of ideas. Martial 
has also in common with the stage the representation of comic char- 
acters. Reich (Der Mimus, 1, 58) has noted that such characters as 
legacy hunters, unfaithful wives, complacent husbands, doctors, bar- 
bers, auctioneers, etc., are known to have been represented in the 
mimes. This does not of itself show that in Martial's hands the 
characters are treated in really comic fashion. We have first to ask 
what constitutes a comic character. " Rigidity, automatism, absent- 
mindedness, and unsociability," says Bergson, " are inextricably en- 
twined, and all serve as ingredients in the making up of the comic 
in character." Judged even by this standard, Martial will be seen to 
have characters which are undeniably comic. 

6. The Evolution of Shakespeare's Heroine, by Professor 
Henry David Gray, of Leland Stanford Junior University. 

From the Comedy of Errors to Twelfth Night each one of Shake- 
speare's comedies brings the heroine more into the centre of the 
action, and removes the hero somewhat more from his original posi- 
tion as the centre of dramatic appeal. The comedies written during 
the tragic period increase our sympathy with the heroine by corre- 
spondingly vilifying the hero. From Julius Caesar to Coriolanus 
the tragedies present a curious duplication of the comedies, evolving 
first the good and then the evil heroine of tragedy. The final " ro- 
mances" present a new but also steadily progressive line of develop- 
ment. 

In the light of this treatment of Shakespeare's heroine, new con- 
siderations are brought to bear upon the date and possible method 
of composition of Timon of Athens and of Troilus and Cressida. 
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7. The Etymology of pflegen, by Professor Clarence Pas- 
chall, of the University of California. 

No convincing I. E. etymology lot pflegen has been proposed, and 
the connection with Lat. plicare (cf. Schade, Altdeutsches WorterbucK) 
is satisfactory neither as to phonology nor meaning. As has been 
pointed out by Franck, KZ. xxxvn, 132, the meaning ' to be accus- 
tomed to ' is a secondary development ; the older meaning, found in 
the Heljand, 5478, 5482, 5485 and in Otfrid, iv, 24, 27-28 and v, 19, 
39-40, is ' to be responsible for.' 

The paper proposed the derivation O. H. G. pflegan < Germanic 
plegan < L. L. pligare < C. L. obligare. 

In phonology Germanic plegan corresponds exactly to L. L. pligare, 
which Du Canges defines as 'plegium seu fidejussorem dare,' but 
which, in the passage quoted from Muratori, Antiquitates Italicae 
medii aevi, 1, 1012, has precisely the significance of Lat. obligare. 
C. L. obligare has, moreover, the additional meaning ' to bind up,' 
' to bandage ' wounds Here we have the source of the two primary 
meanings of pflegen : (1) ' to bind, to make responsible for ' — hence, 
developing out of the reflexive use, ' to be responsible for ' ; and 
(2) 'to bandage' — hence 'to care for the wounded,' 'to nurse,' 'to 
attend to,' etc. The transition from C. L. obligare to L. L. pligare 
involves a shift of the b from the prefix to the stem syllable, with the 
consequent loss of the unaccented prefix vowel, and the change of 
the initial bl to pi. The loss of the unaccented prefix presents no 
difficulty. The change of bl- Xo pi- was doubtless due to confusion 
withplagare = vulnerare axidpiicare, contamination wiihplicare being 
aided by the common meaning ' to wrap.' 

The Romance words — O. F. plevir, plivir, etc. — are to be re- 
garded as Germanic loan-words. 

8. Cicero during the Years immediately preceding His 
Exile : A Section from a Projected Narrative Study of 
Cicero, by Dr. Torsten Petersson, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

This paper does not lend itself to an abstract, as it was of a narra- 
tive nature and is part of a larger whole. It sought to give a some- 
what more definite picture of Cicero during the years 62-58 B.C. than 
has previously been done in biographies of Cicero, and utilized for 
this purpose not merely the Letters but also the Orations. Thus, the 
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speech in defence of Archias was interpreted as showing us Cicero 
at a moment when he felt thoroughly happy in the success he had 
attained. He seems sure of his audience, among whom were the 
aristocratic patrons of Archias and Cicero's own brother Quintus, 
who presided ; he speaks with unclouded joy of the help and inspi- 
ration he gets from literature ; and he even urges the jury to decide 
in favor of Archias, since the latter intends to write about Cicero's 
acts as consul. 

9. Some Observations on Vergil's Georgics, by Professor 
Leon J. Richardson, of the University of California. 

After discussing the general characteristics of this poem and its 
influence on later ages, the paper dealt with certain minora ■ artis 
praecepta. 

1. Diaeresis. (Care must be taken not to confuse apparent cases 
of diaeresis with real ones. For example, a word often terminates 
with a foot, but upon examination it turns out that the word either is 
proclitic or is followed by an enclitic word ; in either event there is 
no diaeresis, so far as the ear is concerned ; and in all such matters 
the ear is, of course, the final judge.) Diaeresis has the effect of 
checking the rhythm of the verse. It occurs with greatest frequency 
after the sixth foot, less frequently after the first or fifth foot, still less 
so after the fourth foot, least frequently after the second or third foot. 
These proportions are grounded in reasons which are not difficult to 
discover. If diaeresis is reinforced by a sense pause, the rhythm is 
abruptly checked ; this effect is sometimes used as a descriptive 
device, especially after the first or fourth foot. 

2. Caesura. The first three feet of a verse are composed in such 
a way that each has either a masculine caesura, a feminine caesura, 
or no caesura. The fourth foot usually has a masculine caesura or 
no caesura. The fifth foot usually has a feminine caesura or no cae- 
sura. The sixth foot usually has no caesura. 

3. Accent. Within the first four feet word-accent and verse-accent 
fall now coincidentally, now non-coincidentally ; coincidence is very 
frequent in the first foot, infrequent in the second and third feet, 
fairly frequent in the fourth foot. Within the last two feet of the 
verse coincidence of these elements is almost always found. 

4. Sound as related to rhythm. Aside from the fact that the 
rhythmical divisions become perceptible by certain intervals of sound 
and silence, these divisions are often thrown into unusual relief by 
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some device of repeated or correlated sounds. Vergil's verse tech- 
nique is notable also for the skilful manner in which (5) rhythm and 
(6) sound are wedded to sense. 

7. Repetition is a characteristic feature of Vergil's style. His 
taste and poetical feeling, however, did not tolerate this effect in 
any and every form, but, as one might expect of a Roman, it was 
employed under the restraints of law and order. His usages are 
mainly as follows : {a) He avoided cacophonous repetitions. A case 
in point seems to be : iret frigusque caloremque \ inter (11, 344-345). 
It is possible that Vergil originally wrote inter frigusque caloremque] 
iret, a likely word-order. This, however, involves a disagreeable effect 
at the outset of verse 345, the sound «■ occurring three times in quick 
succession. Thus he may have been led to interchange iret and inter, 
inasmuch as these words are metrically of identical form. (i>) Re- 
peated words are not adjacent to each other. Commonly they do 
not fall in the same colon, often not in the same verse. (c) Repeated 
words as a rule do not receive the same metrical treatment. This 
usage may be made clear by an English illustration : — 

" Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 

In a cowslip's bell I lie ; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat's back I do fly 

After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough." 

Here / occurs in nearly every line. But Shakespeare placed it now 
in the initial foot of the verse, now in the penultimate foot, now in 
the final foot. Moreover, he placed it now in the thesis, now in the 
arsis of a foot. Thus he secured a certain lyrical effect that arises 
from repetition and at the same time avoided monotony. Vergil 
does much the same thing. In 11, 467-469 at is found three times, 
but it does not occur twice in the same verse ; after being in a cer- 
tain foot of one verse, it does not reappear in the same foot of any 
other verse; it is found first in the thesis, then in the arsis, then again 
in the arsis of a foot. Again, in I, 287-290 nox in one form or an- 
other occurs four times ; it does not stand twice in the same colon ; 
it occurs in the fifth foot, then in the first, then in the fourth, finally 
it is divided between the second and third feet ; its first syllable is 
twice in the thesis and twice in the arsis of a foot ; the form is twice 
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node, once node affected by elision, and finally noctes. A long list 
of examples might be culled of the type : — 

dum sicca tellure licet, dum nubila pendent. — I, 214. 
centum quae silvas, centum quae flumina servant. — iv, 383. 

This type consists of a single verse wherein each colon is introduced 
by the same word, the metrical treatment of it being varied as regards 
thesis and arsis. Almost all of the numerous cases of repetition in 
Vergil follow the usages just set forth. A few, however, show (d) iden- 
tical metrical treatment and are apparently to be explained on the 
ground of convenience, necessity, or description. For example, the 
form of a Latin word is sometimes such that a certain syllable or 
syllables are of necessity thesis and the rest arsis ; Eurydicen is an 
example in point ; it occurs three times in iv, 525-527 ; Vergil could 
not vary the metrical treatment as regards thesis and arsis, but he did 
do so in certain other ways. An example of identical metrical treat- 
ment for descriptive purposes is : — 

ter liquido ardentem perfundit nectare Vestam, 

ter flamma ad summum tecti subiecta reluxit. — iv, 384-385. 

The metrical form in such cases is prompted by the nature of the 
idea involved. Repetitions of single words in Vergil vastly outnum- 
ber repetitions of word-groups, but the governing principles remain 
much the same in all cases. 
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Assumptive clauses : xxx f. 

Athena, and Artemis, in relation to 
spinning : 77 ff. 

Athens, documentary frauds at : xix f. ; 
publication of speeches at : 8 ff . 

Bassus, Caesius, and the hellenization of 
Latin Saturnian theory : xx ff. 

Becoming, in Parmenides and the Py- 
thagoreans : 89 ff. 

Bendis : 74 f. 

' born ' ; 'be born,' as copula : 1 88 f. 

Caesius Bassus, and the hellenization of 
Latin Saturnian theory : xx ff. 

Cervantes, relations with Lope de Vega : 
lxvii f. 

Xapi&Tifipia. : 104 f, 107. 

Cicero, during the years before his 
exile: lxxiii f.; Brutus, 71 f. : 129; 
ib. 60: 130. 

Clauses, classification of: xxix ff. 

Collations, of Mss. of the Memorabilia : 
143 ff. 

Comic element, in Martial : lxxi f. 

constare, as copula: 181 f. 

Contractions, Latin (dest, etc.) : 53 f. 

Copulative verbs, in Indo-Eur. lan- 
guages; development of : 173 ft; na- 
ture and psychology of: 194 ff. 



Criticism, literary, early Roman, 125 ff. 

cui, pronunciation of: 57 ff. 

Curses, Old Testament : xxv f. 

Curtius, Quintus, imitator of Livy : li ff . ; 
relation to other writers: lii f.; date 
of: liii f. 

Declarative sentences : xxix ff. 

Defixionum tabellae, Old Testament 
parallels to : xxv f. 

STjurjyopiat, publication of, at Athens: 8 ff. 

Demosthenes, " Speeches " to be re- 
garded as political pamphlets? 5 ff. 

desse, and similar contractions : 53 ff. 

Devanagari, as ultimate source of the 
Siamese alphabet : 23. 

Diaeresis, in Vergil (Georgics) : Ixxiv. 

SioiKtfTal, in Syria: 116, 122 f. 

Diphthongs, Latin : 57 ff. 

Documentary frauds, at Athens : xix f. 

Dramatic element, in Martial : lxxi f. 

Dramatic Satura: 125 ff. 

Dress, Persian and Median, a confusion 
of terms : liv ff . 

e-e, avoided in Latin writing : 52 ff. 

ei, for I, recommended by Accius: 52; 
dat. sing., in Plaut. and Ter. : 49. 

Emendations, Greek tragedy : xxxii f. 

Epicureans, personality of their gods: 
xxix. 

linp&\r(Tal, in Syria: 116, 121 f. 

i-rrla Koiroi, do.: 116, 123. 

edayytXia : 109. 

Euripides, emendations in : xxxiii ; re- 
ligion in : xli ff. ; Bacchanals, recent 
views of: xli ff. 

Exclamations, taking the place of a 
copula: 177. 

' fall,' as copula : 187 f. 

Ferentinum, in Horace, identification 
of: 67 ff. 
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' find,' as copula : 191 f. 

Frauds, documentary, at Athens : xix f. 

French, lexicological vitality in : lxx f. 

Frigidity : lix f. 

Gellius, III, II: 126; XVII, 21, 42 f. : 

128 f. 
' give,' as copula : 192 f. 
' go,' as copula : 1 86 f. 
Goddess, the Spinning, and a tale in 

Herodotus : 73 ff. 
Gods, Epicurean, personality of: xxix. 
Greeks, thank-offering among : 95 ff. 
Haloia : 107. 
' have,' as copula : 192. 
Hellenization, of Latin Saturnian the- 
ory : xx ff. 
Herodotus, the mind of (2d paper) : 

xxxix ff. ; compared with Thucydides : 

xl f. ; origin of a Herodotean tale: 

73 ff. 
Horace, on the Satura: 125 ff.; Fe- 

rentinum in (Epist 1, 17, 8) : 67 ff.; 

Epist. II, I, 139 ff. : 125 ff.; ib. 156 

ff.: 131 ff. 
Hugo, Victor, and Zorrilla : lxvii. 
huic, pronunciation of: 57 ff. 
Humanism and science, Herodotus : 

xl f. 
Hypatius, St., tale of spinning woman 

in: 74. 
i, intervocalic, in Latin : 35 ff. 
;', genitive singular : 44. 
iacio .' compounds of : 38 ff. 
iei, ie, nominative plural, inscriptions : 

44 f.; for monos. i : 48 f. 
ieis, dat .-abl. pi , inscriptions : 46 ff. 
ii, Hi, Latin, dissimilative writings for : 

35 «• 
ii, dissyllabic, in Latin inflections : 42 f.; 

50 ff. 

ii, in perf. (abii, etc.) : 49 f. 

Indo-European languages, development 
of copulative verbs in : 173 ff. 

Inscriptions, Latin, evidence of, on i and 
ii, etc. : 35 ff.; provisional oaths in: 
xlix ff.; Christian, do.: 1 f.; Cam- 
bodian : 29 ff. 

Interrogative sentences : xxix ff. 



Juxtaposition, in predicating without a 

verb: 174 ff. 
Kd\a0oi : 74 f., 77 f , 80. 
Kotys : 74 f. 
'lie,' 'lean'; verbs of these mgs. used 

as copulas: 184 f. 
' live,' as copula : 189 f. 
Livius Andronicus: 127 ff., 131, 136 ff. 
Livy, on the Satura: 125 ff.; vn, 2: 

125 ff.; xxv, 40, 2: 132 f.; xxxiv, 4, 

4: 131 ff 
Lope de Vega, relations with Cervantes : 

lxvii f. 
Lucretius, as satirist : xxxiv ff. 
Manuscripts, Greek, Xenophon, Mem.: 

143 ff. 
Martial, dramatic element in : lxxi f. 
M7;5i(ri) i&Ofy, confused with IIep<riicT) 

iaS^s : liv ff. 
Mood, Greek, of question and answer : 

xliii ff. 
" Moore, Burial of Sir John"; and its 

so-called French and German origi- 
nals : lxviii ff. 
Nicolaus Damascenus, tale of a spinning 

woman in : 73 f. 
vLKT)T-^pia : 108 f. 
Nymphs, their spinning : 76 f. 
Oaths, provisional, in Latin inscriptions : 

xlix ff. 
obligare, and pfiegen : lxxiii. 
Officials, in charge of public works, 

Syria : 1 1 3 ff. 
Old Testament parallels to Tabellae de- 

fixionum : xxv f. 
Oneness, in Parmenides : 87 ff. 
0-0, contraction of, in Latin : 52 ff. 
Paeonia, Darius' conquest of, 73. 
Palaeography, Latin : v. Uncials. 
Pamphlet vs. speech, Demosthenes: 5 ff. 
Pamphlets, at Athens : 6 ff. 
Parmenides, indebtedness to the Py- 
thagoreans : 81 ff. 
IIep(ri.K^ ladiis, confused with MijSi/d; 

iaOfy : liv ff. 
pfiegen, etymology of: lxxiii. 
iruTToi, in Syria : 115 ff. 
Pompei (gen.) : 36 ff. 
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Predicate, unity of, with the subject : 

195 ff- 
Predication, without verb: 173 ff.; by 

case and gender suffixes: 175 f. ; by 

pronouns : 1 76 f. 
Priscian, on cui and huic : 66. 
Proerosia, Procharisteria : 106. 
Tpovoriral, in Syria: 1 16 ff. 
Tcpbvoia : 1 1 3 ff. 

Propitiation, and thanksgiving : 96 ff. 
\//vxp6rils $ t6 \pvxp6v- lxix f. 
Public Works, Roman and Byzantine, 

officials in charge of (Syria) : 113 ff. 
Pythagoreans, influence of, on Parmeni- 

des : 81 ff. 
Question, mood of the, Greek : xliii ff . 
Quintilian, on cui : 61 f. 
Religion, Greek: 74 ff.; 95 ff.; xli ff. 
'remain' = 'be ' : 185 f. 
Repetition, in Vergil ( Georgici) : lxxv f. 
Rome, streets, noise of: 68. 
Russian, copulative verbs in : 174 ff. 
Satire, in Lucretius : xxxiv ff. 
Satura, dramatic : 125 ff. 
Saturnians, theory of: xx ff. 
Seneca, notes on the Seneca tradition : 

xxvi ff. 
Sentence connection, anticipatory ele- 
ment in, Latin : li. 
Sentences, classification of: xxix ff. 
Shakespeare, evolution of his heroine : 

lxxii. 
Siam, its alphabet, proximate source of: 

23 ff. ; not Pali or Singhalese : 24 ff.; 

not Burmese : 26 ff.; but Cambodian : 

28 ff. 
' sit ' ; verbs of sitting used as copulas : 

184. 
Sophocles, emendations in (El., Phil.) : 

xxxii f.; a fragment defended as 

genuine : xviii f. 
<rwT^pio: 101, 103, 105. 
Speech vs. pamphlet, Demosthenes: 

5 ff- 

Spinning Goddess, in connection with a 
tale in Herodotus : 73 ff. 



cnrovBJi : 1 13 ff. 

' stand ' ; verbs of standing used as 
copulas : 179 ff. 

Sukhothai letters: 24ft. 

Supplicationes : III. 

Syria, officials in charge of public works, 
Roman and Byzantine : 1138". 

Tabellae defixionum, Old Testament 
parallels to : xxv f. 

Terentianus Maurus, on cui, etc. : 59 ff. 

Terentius Scaurus, on do. : 57 f. 

Thank-offering, among the Greeks, de- 
velopment of: 95 ff. 

Thrace, Thracians : 74. 

Thucydides, compared with Herodotus : 
xlf. 

Tragedians, Greek, emendations in: 
xxxii f. 

Travel, ancient, discomforts of: 68 f. 

rpoir ata: 103,108. 

' turn,' as copula : 188. 

Uncials, Latin, origin and date of: lvii ff. 

Unity, in Parmenides: 87 ff.; accord- 
ing to the Pythagoreans: 91 f. 

Universe, Parmenidean and Pythago- 
rean : 92. 

uu, Quintilian on : 61 f. 

Varro, and the Satura : 1 25 ff. 

Velius Longus, on cui and huic : 62. 

Verb, copulative, in Indo-Eur. lan- 
guages, development of : 1 73 ff . ; pred- 
ication without verb : ib. 

Vergil, Georgics, observations on : lxxiv 
ff.; Aeneid, notes on vn, viii : xxxiii f. 

Verse technique, Vergil : lxxiv ff. 

Vitality, lexicological, in French : lxx f. 

VO and VV in Latin writing: 41. 

Vow, and thank-offering: 100 ff. 

VV, avoided in Latin inscr. : 51, 54. 

' walk,' as copula : 186 f. 

Wolfe, Charles, "Burial of Sir John 
Moore " : lxviii ff. 

Xenophon, Memorabilia, less known 
Mss. of: 143 ff. 

Zorrilla, Jose, literary debt of, to Victor 
Hugo : lxvii. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD 

January i, 1912, to January i, 1913 

The Bibliographical Record — a very incomplete list of the publications of the 
members, as returned by themselves — aims to include not only publications that 
are distinctly philological in character, but also those that deal with the educa- 
tional aspects of the study of language and literature. 



PRINCIPAL ABBREVIATIONS 



AHR~ American Historical Review. 

Ay A — American Journal of Archaeology. 

A JP — American Journal of Philology. 

A ySL — American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages. 

Bp W — Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 

Cy — Classical Journal. 

CP— Classical Philology. 

CO — Classical Quarterly. 

CR — Classical Review. 

CSCP - Cornell Studies in Classical Philol- 
ogy. 

CIV - Classical Weekly. 

ER — Educational Review. 

HSCP — Harvard Studies in Classical Philol- 
ogy. 

HSPL — Harvard Studies and Notes in Phi- 
lology and Literature. 

HTR - Harvard Theological Review. 

TF — Indogermanische Forschungen. 

yA OS — Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 

yBL — Journal of Biblical Literature. 

yEGP — Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology. 

yHUC — Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

yRAS — Journalof the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Charles D. Adams. 

Recent views of the political influ- 
ence of Isocrates ; CP, VII, 343- 

35°- 
Joint editor; CJ. 

Hamilton Ford Allen. 

Two mummy-labels in the Carnegie 
Museum; Annals of the Carnegie 
Museum, vin, no. 2. 

Frank Cole Babbitt. 

KAP<AN)OS ; BpW, xxxn, 1815. 

William Frederic Bade. 

The literary charm of Hebrew 
prophecy; Proceedings of the Cali- 
fornia House of Churchwomen, 
I9> 2 . 45-5°- 



KZ — Kuhn's Zeitschrift. 

ML A — Publications of the Modern Language 
Association. 

MLN — Modern Language Notes. 

MP — Modern Philology. 

Nat. — The Nation. 

PA A — Proceedings of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. 

PA PA — Proceedings of the American Philo- 
logical Association. 

PUB — Princeton University Bulletin. 

Rom. R — Romanic Review. 

SER — Southern Educational Review. 

SR — School Review. 

TAP A — Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association. 

TCA — Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

UCPCP ( UCPMP) — University of California 
Publications in Classical (Modern) Philol- 
ogy. 

VMS —University of Michigan Studies. 

UPB — University of Pennsylvania Bulletin. 

VUS - Vanderbilt University Studies. 

WRUB — - Western Reserve University Bul- 
letin. 

YR — Yale Review. 

William W. Baker. 

Ancient ways in modern Greece; 
A/A, XVI, 106 f. 

Allan P. Ball. 

Democracy and the rescue of French 
culture ; North Amer. Rev. cxcvi, 
231-244. 

Francis K. Ball (with 
A. F. Blaisdell). 
The English history story-book, pp. 
xi + 198 ; Boston : Little, Brown 
&Co. 

LeRoy C. Barret. 

The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, 
bk. m; J A OS, xxxn, 343-39°- 
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Rev. of Fowler's Religious expe- 
rience of the Roman people and 
Carter's The religious life of 
ancient Rome; CJ, vn, 316. 

Rev. of Harrison's Themis; ib. VIII, 
121. 

Phillips Barry. 

William Carter, the Bensontown 

Homer ; Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, 

xxv, 156-168. 
Some aspects of folk-song; ib. 274- 

283. 
An American homiletic ballad; 

MLN, xxviii, 1-5. 

Samuel Eliot Bassett. 

The first book of the Odyssey ; CW, 

V, 219-221. 
The exposure of Oedipus; CR, 

xxvi, 217. 
Abstract of same; PAPA, xlii, xvi. 
Note on Sophocles, Antigone, 134; 

ib. 

William N. Bates. 

Archaeological news and discus- 
sions, as editor; A/A, xvi, m- 
161, 253-317, 433-463, 559-607. 

Bibliography of archaeological books, 
191 1, as editor; ib. 318-342. 

Article Classical archaeology, in the 
American Year Book for 1912, 
754-756; D. Appleton and Co. 

Note on a Roman ring; PAPA, 
XLII, xvii. 

P. V. C. Baur. 

Centaurs in ancient art: the archaic 
period; pp. 140 ; 38 illustrations; 
1 5 pis. ; Berlin : Karl Curtius. 

Maurice Bloomfield. 

The Sikh religion; Studies in the 

history of religions, presented to 

C. H. Toy, 187-204. 
On instability in the use of moods in 

earliest Sanskrit; AJP, xxxm, 1- 

29. 
On the variable position of the finite 

verb in oldest Sanskrit; IF, XXXI 

(Festschrift fur B. Delbruck), 156- 

177. 



Rev. of Stein's Ruins of desert 
Cathay; AHR, xvm, 113-116. 

Robert J. Bonner. 

Administration of justice in the age 
of Hesiod; CP, VII, 17-23. 

Evidence in the Areopagus; ib. 
450-456. 

The organization of the Ten Thou- 
sand; CJ, VII, 356-363. 

Xenophon, Anab. iv, 8, 275 ib. 184 f. 

George Willis Botsford. 

Rev. of A. E. Zimmern, Greek com- 
monwealth; Pol.Sci. Quarl.xxvn, 
715 f. 

(With L. S. Botsford.) A source- 
book of ancient history, pp. x + 
594; The Macmillan Co. 

Benjamin L. Bowen. 

The place of. Chateaubriand as a 
critic of Italian literature; Studies 
in honor of A. Marshall Elliott, 1, 
187. 

word-list from Western New 
Vork; Dialect Notes, in, 435. 

Cornelius Beach Bradley. 

Shall and Will — an historical study; 

tapa, xlii, 5-31. 
James Wilson Bright. 

On the Anglo-Saxon poem Exodus ; 
MLN, xxvn, 13-19. 

The relation of the Csedmonian Ex- 
odus to the liturgy; ib. 97-103. 

An idiom of the comparative in 
Anglo-Saxon; ib. 181-183. 

(With Robert L. Ramsay.) Notes 
on the ' Introductions ' of the West 
Saxon Psalms; Journ. of Theol. 
Studies, xiii, 520-558. 

(With Raymond Weeks and Charles 
H. Grandgent.) The N. E. A. 
phonetic alphabet, with a review 
of the Whipple experiments; Lan- 
caster, Pa. : The New Era Printing 
Co. 

An address on the resignation of 
President Remsen; JHUC, 1912, 
923-927. 
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Brief mention of the following: 

W. P. Mustard, The eclogues of 
Baptista Mantuanus; MLN, xxvn, 
32; 

Uno Lindelof, Elements of the his- 
tory of the English language; ib. 
64; 

And of numerous other books. 

Carl Darling Buck. 

The Delphian stadium inscription; 

CP, vii, 78-81. 
A new epigram from Thessaly; ib. 

35 '-35 3- 
Brief rtvieus in CP. 

Henry F. Burton. 

The worship of the Roman empe- 
rors ; Biblical World, XL, 
80-91. 

George Miller Calhoun. 

Should the teacher of Latin know 
Greek? Univ. of Texas Bull. no. 
225, p. 29. 

Xenophon, Hell. I, I, 27-29; CP, 
vii, 478-480. 

L. P. Chamberlayne. 

A Roman Bourbon of the fifth cen- 
tury; Sewanee h'ev., Oct. 

Gilbert Chinard. 

Une soeur alnee d'Atala; Oderahi, 
histoire americaine; Revue Bleue, 
1912, 779-785. 

J. E. Church, Jr. 

Rev. of Ernst Samter's Geburt, 
Hochzeit und Tod; CP, vo, 
124 f. 

William Churchill. 

Easter Island : the Rapanui speech 
and the peopling of Southeast 
Polynesia; pp.340; Washington: 
Carnegie Institution. 

Consulting editor of the new Stan- 
dard Dictionary for Malayo- Poly- 
nesian philology. 

Charles Upson Clark. 

How our Roman type came to us; 
North Amer. Rev. CXCV, 546-549. 



Frank Lowry Clark. 

Rev. of Gardner's Six Greek sculp- 
tors; CIV, v, 156-158. 

Harold Loomis Cleasby. 

Rev. of Hale's Latin prose compo- 
sition, part I, based on Caesar; 
CW, v, 165-167. 

Rev. of Morris's Epistles of Horace; 
ib. vi, 4-6. 

Rev. ,of Whichers' On the Tibur 
road; ib. 22. 

Hermann Collitz. 

Das schwache Prateritum und seine 
Vorgeschichte; in Hesperia, 
Schriften zur germanischen Phi- 
lologie, no. I; pp. xvi + 256; Got- 
tingen : Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht; 
and Baltimore : The Johns Plop- 
kins Press. 

Rev. of Petzet & Glauning, Deutsche 
Schrifttafeln des ix. bis xvi. 
Jahrh., 1. Abt.; MLN, xxvn, 115- 
117. 

William A. Cooper. 

Rev. of Graf and Leitzmann's ed. of 
Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und 
Goethe; Nat. xciv, 419. 

Rev. of Morris's revised ed. of Der 
junge Goethe; ib. 443. 

Rev. of Gunther Jacoby's Herder als 
F'aust; MLN, xxvn, 190 f. 

Rev. of Goethe's Liebesgedichte ed. 
Graf; A r at. XCV, 542 f. 

Walter Dennison. 

Rev. of Holmes's Caesar's conquest 
of Gaul, ed. 2; CIV, vi, 29-31. 

Norman W. DeWitt. 

A campaign of epigram against 
Marcus Antonius in the Catalep- 
ton; AJP, XXXIII, 317-323. 

Sherwood Owen Dickerman. 

Some stock illustrations of animal 
intelligence in Greek psychology; 
TAP A, xlii, 123-130. 

Frederic Stanley Dunn. 

A coin of Trajan Decius; CW, V, 
130-132. 
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Franklin Edgerton. 

A Hindu book of tales: the Vikro- 
macarita ; AJP, XXXIII, 249-284. 

Jefferson Elmore. 

On Juvenal, Sat. 1, 144; AJP, xxxm, 
203 f. 

Aurelio M. Espinosa. 

Studies in New Mexican Spanish, 
part 11, morphology; Revue de 
Dialectologie romane. 

La cosecha human a (Spanish trans- 
lation of Dr. Jordan's, The human 
harvest), Madrid. 

Edition of Ayala's Consuelo ; Holt & 
Co. 

Henry Rushton Fairclough. 

Virgil's Aeneid, i-vi, revised ed.; 

Boston : Sanborn & Co. (with Sel- 

don L. Brown). 
A sojourn in Rome; University 

Monthly, Toronto, XII, 165-174. 

Edwin \V. Fay. 

Is Greek -rivr) cognate with Sanskrit 
-tvana-m? IF, xxix, 413-418. 

Catullus and Jake; Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Review, no. 20, 159-167, 
reprinted in LilleWs Living Age, 
no. 274, 354-359. 

Composition or suffixation? KZ, 
xi.v, m-133. 

Vedic mdtari-svan- = materiae-puer ; 

it>. I33-I35- 
Lucilius on 1 and ri; AJP, xxxm, 
311-316. 

Derivatives of the root stha- in com- 
position, part I; ib. 377-400. 

Culture in education — being an ad- 
dress before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Tulane University; Tu- 
lane Graduates' Magazine, 1, 91- 
108, reprinted, with some changes, 
in University of Texas Record, 
XI > 357-369- 

Edward Fitch. 

Apollonius Rhodius and Cyzicus; 
AJP, xxxm, 43-56. 



Thomas FitzHugh. 

The Classical Association of Virginia; 
Anderson Bros. (Univ. of Va.). 

Tyrannio Amisenus and the Helleni- 
zation of Latin accentual and 
rhythmic theory; PAPA, xlii, 
xxiv— xxv. 

The Archaeological Institute in our 
national life; Anderson Bros. 

The university and the classics; 
Alumni Bulletin of the University 
'of Virginia, October, 516-518. 

Two scientific frauds in antiquity; 
Proceedings of the Philosophical 
Society of the University of Vir- 
ginia, January, 94-96. 

Roy C. Flickinger. 

Xopov in Terence's Heauton, the 
shifting of choral roles in Menander, 
and Agathon's 'E/ifiSXifm ; CP, 
vii, 24-34. 

Nochmals Plautus Bacch. 107; BpW, 
xxxil, 1299. 

Sonnet to J. S. Clark; Daily North- 
western, Jan. 4. 

Rev. of Wecklein's Euripides' Cy- 
clops ; CP, vii, 259. 

Rev. of Graeber's De poetarum 
atticorum arte scaenica quaestiones 
quinque; ib. 374-376- 

Rev. of Keym's De fabulis Terenti in 
actus dividendis; ib. 496 f. 

Rev. of Zacher's ed. of Arist. Pax ; 
ib. 497. 

Rev. of Sheppard's Greek tragedy; 
CJ, vm, 94-96. 

Rev. of Dickins, Catalogue of the 
Acropolis Museum, 1 ; ib. 123 f. 

B. O. Foster. 

AnoteonLivy, praefatio, 10; PAPA, 

xlii, lxvi f. 
Rev. of Schulze's Romische Elegi- 

ker 5 ; CP, vii, 106-108. 
Rev. of Erik's Ad Propertii carmina 

commentarius criticus; CP, vn, 

516 ff. 1 
Rev. of Hosius's Sex. Propertii Ele- 

giarum libri IV, and Phillimore's 

Properti carmina; AJP, xxxm, 

330 ff. 
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Frank H. Fowler. 

The mirum quin sentences; CP, 
v »> 355-357- 

Harold North Fowler. 

Editor-in-chief; AJA. 

William Sherwood Fox. 

The Johns Hopkins tabellae defixio- 
num (restored and annotated), 
pp. 68; 9 pis.; AJP, xxxm, I, 
suppl. 

Submerged tabellae defixionum; ib. 
XXXIII, 301-310. 

Charles Kelsey Gaines. 

The new Cushing's Manual of par- 
liamentary law and practice ; 
authorized revision; pp. xv + 263; 
Thompson Brown Co. 

John L. Gerig. 

Review of Chinard's L'Exotisme 
americain dans la Litterature fran- 
caise au XVIe Siecle, d'apres 
Rabelais, Ronsard, Montaigne, 
etc.; MLN, xxvo, 152-150. 

Ethics and morality (Celtic); Hast- 
ings' Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, V, 455-465. 

Associate editor; Rom. R. 

B. L. Gildersleeve. 

Editorial and other contributions to 
AJP. 

Thomas D. Goodell. 

To build the temple (two sonnets o i 
the Parthenon) ; YR, I, 416. 

Greek, study of, in American uni- 
versities, in American colleges, in 
schools; and Greek, teaching of; 
Monro's Cyclopaedia of Education, 
III, 169-175. 

Homer; ib. 306 f. 

Imagination and will in MH; AJP, 
XXXIII, 436-446. 

Alfred Gudeman. 

Two textual problems in the Dialogus 
of Tacitus; CP, vn, 412-419. 

Das Gesprachsdatum von Tacitus 
Dialogus; Neue Jahrb. 191 2, pp. 
661-664. 



Articles in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, 
Kealencyclopedie, viii : Helladios, 
pp. 98-103; Hellanikos, 153-155; 
Herakleon, 512-515; Herennios 
Philon, 650-661; Hermapias, 721 ; 
Hermolaos, 891 ; Hermonax, 
899 f. ; Herodikos of Babylon, 

973-978- 
Articles in Thesaurus linguae lati- 
nae, V : desperabilis, desperatio, 
despero, 737-742; destinatio, des- 
tino, 754-761; deus (dea) 885- 
915; aVa-compounds, 939, 942- 
956; dibrachys, dicatio, dicax, dich- 
compounds, 957-959; diiudicatio, 
etc., 1 156 f . ; dilamino-diligo, 
1166-1185; dilogia, diluceo, etc., 
1185-1188; dimacha, dimensio 
and cognates, 1192-1195. 

Charles Burton Gulick. 

Notions of humanity among the 
Greeks; Harvard Essays on Classi- 
cal Subjects, 35-65. 

J. E. Harry. 

Studies in Sophocles; Univ. of Cin- 
cinnati Stud. ser. 11, vn, no. 3, 
pp. 46. 

Zu Hippolytos, 1189; BpW, xxxil, 
380-382. 

Some puzzling passages in Sopho- 
cles and Euripides; PAPA, XLII, 
xxv. 

$$&vw, Xavd&pio, and Tvyx&w in 
later Greek from Aristotle to 
Zonaras; ib. xxv f. 

Ajax Furens; CR, XXVI, 105-108. 

Another misunderstood passage in 
the Oedipus Tyrannus ; ib. 4-5. 

Two more misunderstood passages 
in the Oedipus Tyrannus ; ib. 144- 
146. 

Crux crucum in Hippolyto ; ib. 146 f. 

Euripide, Iphigenia in Tauris ; 
Revue de Philologie, ,xxxv, 336 f. 

Walter Morris Hart. 

Shakespeare's Twelfth Night; intro- 
duction, glossary and notes; The 
Tudor Shakespeare ; Macmillan. 
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Harold R. Hastings. 

On the relation between inscrip- 
tions and sculptured representa- 
tions on Attic tombstones ; Bull, 
of the Univ. of Wisconsin, Phi- 
lology and Literature Series, v, 
no. 2, 99-148. 

Otto Heller. 

The critical edition of Charles Seals- 
field's works ; JEGP, XI, 144- 
146. 

Henrik Ibsen : Plays and prob- 
lems; pp. xxiii + 357 ; Boston 
and New York : Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 

B. H. Hill. 

The older Parthenon ; A/A, XVI, 
S35-55 8 - 
Gertrude Hirst. 

As editor : Classical papers of Mor- 
timer Lamson Earle; pp. xxix 4- 
298; New York : Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 

Arthur Winfred Hodgman. 

Rev. of Whichers' On the Tibur 
road; Cf, vm, 44 f. 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 

Sacred rivers of India; in Studies in 
the history of religions, presented 
to C. H. Toy, 213-229. 

Literature of India; in Docu- 
ments of India. 

Articles on Festivals, Fasts, Foun- 
tain of Youth, Hyperboreans; in 
Hastings's Encyclopedia. 

Reviews in Nat. 

Richard Wellington Husband. 

Zeta; PAPA, XLII, xxvi-xxx. 

The first professor in Dartmouth 

College ; Dartmouth Alumni 

Magazine, IV, 170—177. 
Rev. of Barss, Third year Latin for 

sight reading; SR, XX, 636. 
Rev. of Bishop, King, and Helm, 

Cicero, six orations; ib. 637 f. 
Rev. of Porzezinski, Einleitung in 

die Sprachgeschichte ; CP, VII, 

39°- 



Walter Woodburn Hyde. 

The position of victor statues at 

Olympia (with plan of the Altis) ; 

A/A, xvi, 203-229. 
Greek literary notices of Olympic 

victor statues outside Olympia; 

TAPA, XLII, 53-67. 
Thessaly and the vale of Tempe 

(illust.); Bull. Geog. Soc. P/iila., 

x, 3. 7!-9 2 ; 4, 1-25. 

Translation of Euripides' Baccha- 
nals (illust.) ; Pec. of the Past, XI, 
179-207. 

The Homeric conception of the 
divine nature; Old Penn, XI, 361- 

367- 
The Homeric conception of man's 

duty to the gods; ib. 393-398. 
The Homeric conception of the 

soul and immortality ; ib. 427- 

432- 

J. W. D. Ingersoll. 

Roman satire : its early name ? 
CP, vii, 59-65. 

Rev. of Mendell's Sentence connec- 
tion in Tacitus; CW, V, 141 f. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

Demons and spirits (Persia); Dic- 
tionary of Religion and Ethics, IV, 
619 f. 

A noble minaret of brick in northern 
Persia; Amer. Architect, CI, 116. 

Biographical article on Edward 
William West, oriental scholar; in 
Diet. Nat. Biogr. 2d suppl., in, 

633 f- 
Edited : Haas, The Das'arupa, a 
treatise on Hindu dramaturgy 
(Columbia University Indo-lra- 
nian Series, vn), New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 

C. N. Jackson. 

An ancient letter-writer : Alci- 

phron; in Harvard Essays on 

Classical Subjects, 69-96. 
Rev. of H. T. Peck's A history of 

classical philology; CW, V, 173- 

175- 
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George Dwight Kellogg. 

Classical study as an aid to literary 

appre iation; Amer. Education, 

xv, 208-213. 
Some problems in Latin teaching; 

Proc. of the N. Y. State Teachers' 

Ass'n, 1911,268-272. 
Historical pageant at Union College 

(Latin verses) ; CW, VI, 46 f. 
College atmosphere and college 

spirit; Concordiensis, xxxvi, 8-1 1. 
Rev. of Moore's Histories of Tacitus, 

I -n; CW, v, 140 f. 
Report of Philologus, LXX, I; AJP, 

XXXIII, 480-484. 

Francis VV. Kelsey. 

Thirty-third annual report of the 
president of the Archaeological 
Institute of America; Bull, of the 
Institute, III, 191-201. 

The seventeenth Michigan classical 
conference; SH, XX, 176-185. 

As editor: The languages in Ameri- 
can education. Humanistic papers, 
2d ser. I; Univ. of Michigan bull. 
xin, nn. 5 (repr. from SK). 

A symposium on reform in gram- 
matical nomenclature. Do. II ; 
ib. no. 6 (do.). 

Roland G. Kent. 

Indo-Germanic philology ; Amer. 

Year Book, 191 1, 778-780. 
Rev. of Burton, A Latin grammar; 

CW, v, 154-156, 162-164. 
Rejoinder to a reply by Mrs. H. P. 

Fuller to the abo\e review; ib. 

VI, 38 f. 
Zu den orth<>graphischen Regeln des 

Lucilius; Glotta, IV, 299-302. 
Latin mUle, and certain other nu- 
merals; TAP A, xlii, 69-89. 
Note on mails ridentem alienis, 

Horace, Sat. II, 3, 72; PAPA, 

xi.ll, xxx-xxxii. 

Charles Knapp. 

The sceptical assault on the Roman 
tradition concerning the dramatic 
satura; AJP, xxxm, 125-148. 

Literature, Latin; American Year 
Book, 191 1, 782 f. 



Philology, classical; International 
Year Book, 191 1, 556-559. 

Rev. of Kiessling-Heinze, Q. Hora- 
tius Flaccus. Zweiter Teil : Sati- 
ren, 4. aufl.; CP,vu, 131-134. 

Editorial and other contributions to 
CW, v, esp. 89 f., 97 f., 117, 185 f. 

Emory B. Lease. 

The dative with prepositional com- 
pounds; AJP, xxxm, 285-300. 

Prepositional compounds with the 
dative in high school Latin and 
the first year in college; CJ, VIII, 
7-16. 

Is Latin dead? College Mercury 
(New York), xxxiv, 12-14. 

Dean Putnam Lockwood. 

Rev. of Mustard's Eclogues of Bap- 
tista Mantuanus; CW, v, 191. 

Louis E. Lord. 

Rev. of Zimmern's Greek common- 
wealth; CJ, vili, 124. 

Rev. of Morgan's Essays and ad- 
dresses; CP, vil, 102. 

Walton Brooks McDaniel. 

Rev. of Teuffel's Geschichte der 

romischen Literatur, 6th ed. ; CP. 

vil, 260 f. 
Rev. of Lunderstedt's De C. Mae- 

cenatis fragmentis; ib. 387 f. 
Research and the degree of Doctor 

of Philosophy; CW, v, 114-119. 

Grace Harriet Macurdy. 

A note on the vocative in Herodo- 
tus and Homer; CP, vo, 77 f. 

The connection of Paean with Paeo- 
nia; CR, xxvi, 249-251. 

Note on Herodotus, I, 59; PAPA, 
xlii, xxxii f. 

Ashton Waugh McWhorter. 

The place of Greek in our educa- 
tional system; Roanoke College 
Alumni Bull. II, no. 4, 14-19- 

Ralph Van Deman Magoffin. 

Rev. of Bury's The imperial admin- 
istrative system in the ninth cen- 
tury, with a revised text of the 
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Kletorologion of Philotheos; Am. 
Polit. Sc. Rev. VI, 149 f. 
Rev. of Sandys's A companion to 
Latin Studies; CW, V, 182 f. 

H. W. Magoun. 

The testimony of Josephus concern- 
ing Jesus; Bib. Sac. LXIX, 288-309. 

As editor : The Mexican-Aryan sibi- 
lants; Mexican Linguistics; pp. 
32 + 24 + 189 + 1 10 + 31 + 42; 
Chicago : T. S. Denison and Co. 

Allan Marquand. 

On some recently discovered works 
by Luca della Robbia_; A/A, XVI, 
163-174. 

Delia Robbiasin America; Princeton 
Monographs in Art and Archae- 
ology, no. I; pp. 184, figs. 72; 
Princeton University Press. 

Truman Michelson. 

Rev. of C. C. Uhlenbeck's Original 
Blackfoot texts; Amer. Anthro- 
pologist (N.S.) XIII, 326-330. 

Death of Henry Jones; ib. xiv, 408 f. 

Mr. Gerard and the " root " kompau; 
ib. 577 f. 

Asokan miscellany; AJP, XXXII, 441- 
443- 
Charles Christopher Mierow. 

Note on Eugippius; C.P. VII, 357 f. 

C.'W. E. Miller. 

rd 84 in Lucian; TAPA, XLII, 131- 

145. 
Report of Revue de Philologie, XXXIII ; 

AJP, xxxm, 100-104 and 216-220. 
Notice of Schubart, Papyri Graecae 

Berolinenses; ib. 368 f. 
Notice of Cereteli and Sobolevski, 

Exempla codicum Graecorum lit- 

teris minusculis scriptorum, volu- 

men prius; ib. 492. 

Walter Miller. 

Rev. of Murray's Rise of the Greek 
epic, 2 ed^; C/, VII, 215-218. 

Rev. of Sanders's Roman history and 
mythology; CP, VII, 97-100. 

Rev. of ' ApftaviTdirjvXos's' AvaffKtMpai 



ko.1 'Epevvai Iv OewaXlq. Kara to 
"Eros 1910; ib. 514. 

Clifford H. Moore. 

Additions to ancient literature from 
papyri; American Year Book, 
19 1 2, 775 f. 

Greek and Roman ascetic tenden- 
cies; in Harvard Essays on Clas- 
sical Subjects, 97-140. 

Oriental cults in Spain ; in Studies in 
the history of religions, presented 
to C. H. Toy, 319-340. 

Rev. of Cumont, The Oriental 
religions in Roman paganism; 
CW, v. 102 f. 

Rev. of Fowler, The religious expe- 
rience of the Roman people; CW, 
v. 221-223. 

Rev. of Lawson, Modern Greek folk- 
lore and ancient Greek religion; 
CP, vii, 108-m. 

Rev. of Jalabert, Epigraphie; ib. 392. 

Rev. of Harrison, Themis; ib. 359- 

363- 
Rev. of Carter, The religious life of 
ancient Rome; AHR, XVII, 865 f. 

Frank Gardner Moore. 
An author's correction in Cicero; 

PAPA, xlii, xxxiii f. 
Rev. of Laurie's Greek and Roman 

methods of painting; CW, VI, 45 f. 
Rev. of Hardy's Six Roman laws ; ib. 

46. 
Summaries of archaeological journals 

in A/A. 
Editor : TAPA, PAPA. 

Lewis F. Mott. 
Disrespect for language, President's 
address; MLA, xxvn, xlvii-lxvi. 

Wilfred P. Mustard. 

Report of Rheinisches Museum fur 
Philologie, LXVI; A/P, xxxiu, 96- 
100. 

Rev. of R. C. Kukula's RSmische 
Sakularpoesie; ib. 461-465. 

Paul Nixon. 

Juvenal, V, 141 ; VII, 127-128; CR, 
XXVI, 222. 
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George R. Noyes. 

Rev. of biographies of Tolstoy by 

liirukoff, Dole, and Holland ; Nat. 

xciv, 237 f. 
Rev. of Baring's The Russian people; 

ih. 568 f. 
Rev. of the Posthumous works of 

Tolstoy; ib. 613-615. 
Rev. of the poems of John Dryden, 

edited by John Sargeaunt; Modern 

Language Review (Cambridge, 

Eng.) vn, 1 17-123. 

H. C. Nutting. 

A Latin primer; pp. 240; New 

York : American Book Co. 
A first Latin reader (preliminary 

edition) ; pp. x + 240; New York : 

American Book Co. 
Latin in the lower grades ; Journal 

N.E.A. 191 1, 635 ff. 

Irene Nye. 

Sentence connection illustrated 
chiefly from Livy; pp. x+ 141; 
Weimar : R. Wagner Sohn. 

W. A. Oldfather. 

Rev. of Luise Zurlinden, Gedanken 

Platons in der deutschen Roman- 

tik; JEGP, xi, 11 9- 126. 
Rev. of Otto Crusius, Wie studiert 

man klassische Philologie ? CJ, 

vin, 43. 
New manuscript material for the study 

ofAvianus; TAPA,t\a\, 105-121. 
Rev. of F. F. Abbott, The common 

people of ancient Rome; CJ, vm, 

92-94. 
Die Ausgrabungen zu Lokroi; Philo- 

logus, lxxi, 321-331. 
Rev. of R. Hirzel, Plutarch, Heft IV, 

Das Erbe der Alten; CJ, vm, 

1 18-120. 

Samuel Grant Oliphant. 

The Vedic dual : part vi, the elliptic 

dual; part vn, the dual dvandva; 

JAOS,xxxn, 33-57. 
Sanskrit dhend = Avestan daina = 

Lithuanian daina; ib. 393-413. 
American surnames of Hellenic 

origin; PAPA, XLII, xxxiv-xxxix. 



W. B. Owen. 

The humanities in the education of 
the future, and other addresses 
and papers; pp.190; Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. 

Charles Peabody. 

A Texas version of the " White 
captive " ballad; Journ. of Amer. 
Folk-lore, xxv, 169 f. 

Mary Bradford Peaks. 

The teaching of Latin composition 
in college; CIV, v, 84-86. 

The date of the Duenos inscription; 
PAPA, XLII, xxxix-xli. 

Arthur Stanley Pease. 

Rev. of Hilberg's Sancti Eusebii 
Hieronymi epistulae; CJ, vn, 218- 
219. 

Rev. of Wiinsch's Antike Fluchtafeln, 
and Aus einem griechischen Zau- 
berpapyrus; LP, vn, 514 f. 

Fragments of a Latin manuscript in 
the library of the University of 
Illinois; TAPA, XLII, 147-156. 

Tracy Peck. 

Professions and trades in Roman 
epitaphs; Journ. Brit, and Amer. 
Archaeol. Soc. of Rome, V, no. I . 

Charles W. Peppler. 

The Sinai manuscript of the Bible; 

South Atlantic Quarterly, • xi, 

301-306. 
Rev. of Faesi-Sitzler, Homer's 

Odyssee, vn-xn; CP, vn, 113 f. 
Rev. of Petersen's Greek diminutives 

in -iov; ib. 253 f. 
Rev. of Schneidewin-Bruhn, Sopho- 

kles' Konig Oedipus; ib. 373 f. 

B. Perrin. 

History; in Greek Literature, Colum- 
bia University Press, pp. 152-157. 

Plutarch's Nicias and Alcibiades, 
newly translated, with introduction 
and notes; pp. xii + 328; New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Edward Delavan Perry. 

Epic poetry; in Greek Literature, 
A series of lectures delivered at 
Columbia University; New York: 
Columbia University Press. 
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TORSTEN PETERSSON. 

Cicero and the Catilinarian con- 
spiracy; PAPA, XLII, lxviii f. 

Hubert McNeill Poteat. 

Repetition in Latin poetry; Columbia 
University dissertation; pp. 79. 

William K. Prentice. 

The Mnesimachus inscription at 
Sardes; A/A, XVI, 526-534. 

Henry W. Prescott. 

The position of " deferred " nouns 
and adjectives in epic and dramatic 
verse; CP, VII, 35 ff. 

Plautus' Mercator, 59 : convicium or 
coniurium? ib. 81. 

Plautus' Mercator, 59 and Lambinus' 
note; ib. 251. 

Hellenistic literature; in Greek Liter- 
ature, A series of lectures deliv- 
ered at Columbia University, pp. 
229 ff. 

Various reviews in CP. 

E. K. Rand. 

Ovid and the spirit of metamorpho- 
sis; in Harvard Essays on Classical 
Subjects, 209-238. 

The Latin concordance of Dante and 
the genuineness of certain of his 
Latin works; 29th Annual Report 
of the Cambridge Dante Society, 
7-38. 

Palaeographische Forschungen von 
Ludwig Traube, Fiinfter Teil. 
Autographa des Iohannes Scottus, 
aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben 
von E. K. Rand; Abh. der bayr. 
Akad xxvi, I, 1-12 (12 plates). 

Dantes Alagherii operum Latino- 
rum concordantiae (with E. H. 
Wilkins); pp. viii + 578; Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 

Charles B. Randolph. 

Three Latin students' songs; CJ, 
VII, 291-305. 

Alexander Hamilton Rice. 

Salvage and losses from Latin liter- 
ature; CJ, vii, 204-211. 



A. T. Robertson. 
A short grammar of the Greek New 

Testament, third edition, revised. 
Beknopte Grammatica op het 

Grieksche Nieuwe Testament voor 

Nederland vrij Bewerkt door Dr. 

F. W. Grosheide. 
Rev. of Ferguson's Hellenistic 

Athens; Review and Expositor, 

464. 
Rev. of Ferrero's The women of the 

Caesars; ib. 461. 
Rev. of Peck's History of classical 

philology; ib. 461. 
Rev. of Thumb's. Handbook of 

modern Greek vernacular; ib. 464. 
Numerous other reviews, ib. 

John Cunningham Robertson. 

Rev, of Milligan's Selections from 
the Greek papyri; CIV, v, 132 f. 

Reasons for teaching the Greek New 
Testament in colleges ; ib. 138-140. 

David Moore Robinson. 

Greek inscriptions from Sardes, I; 

AJA, xvi, 11-82 (with W. H. 

Buckler). 
Note on Mnesimachus inscription at 

Sardes; ib. 533 f. (do.). 
The history of art in our colleges; 

Nat. xcv, 587. 
Rev. of Baur's Centaurs in ancient 

art; AJP, xxxm, 465-467. 

John Carew Rolfe. 

On Verg. Ed. vi, 34; CP, VII, 245. 

On Hor. Serm. I, 4, 26; ib. 246 f. 

Teaching and research in classical 
philology; PAPA, XLii, xli-xliv. 

Research in classical philology; Old 
Penn, XI, 69-75. 

Verses for 100th meeting of Phila. 
Class. Club; CIV, v, 134. 

The origin and history of diction- 
aries; in Websterian Dictionary, 
vi-xii; Syndicate Book Co., N.Y. 

Reviews in CP, VII, 100, 101, 261, 
384; and Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. 
and Soc. Sci. XL, 249. 

Gen. ed. dept. language and litera- 
ture, American Year Book, 1911. 
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Julius Sachs. 

The American secondary school; 
New York : The Macmillan Co. 

Henry A. Sanders. 

The Washington manuscript of the 
Four Gospels; UA1S, IX, I; pp. 
viii + 247. 

Facsimile of the Washington manu- 
script of the Gospels in the Freer 
collection; Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; pp. x + 372. 

Hoskier's Genesis of the versions; 
AJP, xxxiii, 30-42. 

Catharine Saunders. 

Altars on the Roman comic stage; 
TAP A, xlii, 91-103. 

Rudolph Schevill. 

El Buen Aviso y Portacuentos by 
Juan Timoneda, with an introduc- 
tion; Rev. Hisp. xxiv, 1-84. 

John Adams Scott. 

Phoenix in the Iliad; AJP, XXXIII, 

68-77. 
Patronymics as a test of the relative 

age of Homeric books; CP, vil, 

293-301. 
Homeric notes; CJ, vn, no. 7, also 

viii, no. 2. 
Homeric method of introducing new 

characters; PAPA, xui, xlvii f. 
Rev. of Belzner's Homerische Prob- 

leme, 1; AJP, xxxm, 209-21 2* 
Review of Shewan's Homeric games; 

CW,v,9 3 f. 
Associate editor : CJ. 

Edward S. Sheldon. 

Saint Peter and the minstrel; in 
Studies in the history of religions, 
presented to C. H. Toy, 131-142; 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

F. VV. Shipley. 

Rev. of Rossbach'sT. Livi periochae 

omnium librorum, fragmenta Oxy- 

rhynci reperta, Iulii Obsequentis 

liber; CP, vn, 123 f. 
The seventh book of Caesar's Gallic 

War; PAPA, xlii, xlviii-1. 



Rev. of Cahen's Le Rhythme Po- 

etique dans les Metamorphoses 

d'Ovide; CV, vn, 506 f. 
Rev. of Cahen's Mensura membro- 

rum rhythmica cum metrica com- 

paratur ; ib. 
Rev. of Harmon's The clausula in 

Ammianus Marcellinus; ib. 511 f. 
Editor : Bull. Arch. Inst. 

Grant Showerman. 

Life and the simile ; Sewanee Review, 

xx, 333-341- 
Clothes and the man; ER, XLIV, 

109-118. 
Life and logic; Methodist Rev., 

July-Aug., 1 91 2. 

E. G. SlHLER. 

C. Julius Caesar, sein Leben nach 
den Quellen kritisch dargestellt, 
deutsche, vom Verfasser selbst 
besorgte, berichtigte und verbes- 
serte Ausgabe; Leipzig u. Berlin : 
Teubner. 

Rev. of G. W. Botsford's Ancient 
history; CIV, v, 125 f. 

The personality of Tacitus; ib. 145- 
150. 

Orange and Avignon ; Evening Post 
(N.Y.), Sep. 14, 1912. 

Charles Forster Smith. 

Review of Gildersleeve's Syntax of 
classical Greek, second part; CIV, 
v, 150 f. 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus; 
Methodist Quar. Rev. 191 2, 239- 

257- 
Greek oratory; in Greek Literature 

A series of lectures delivered at 

Columbia University, 1 78-208. 
Summer rain and springs of water in 

Greek and Hebrew poetry; CJ, 

viii, 19-24. 

Herbert Weir Smyth. 

Greek conceptions of immortality 
from Homer to Plato; in Harvard 
Essays on Classical Subjects; ed- 
ited by H. W. S; pp.283; Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Wallace N. Stearns. 

So.me practical teachings of history; 

Proc. No. Dak. State Teachers' 

Assn., 19 1 2. 
Witness of the papyri to the common 

life in Egypt; Bible Stud. Mag., 

Oct., 1912. 

R. B. Steele. 

Case usage in Livy. Ill, the accusa- 
tive, 72 pp.; IV, the ablative, 82 
pp; Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 

E. H. Sturtevant. 

ndprnif*; CP, VII, 235-244. 
Studies in Greek noun-formation : 

labial terminations : words in -71-ij, 

-7T77S, -wos; ib. 420-44 1. 
jnatre pulchra filia pulchrior ; 

CR, xxvi, 1 19-122. 
Tv/iris and nudus ; AJP, XXXIII, 

324-329. 
Notes on the character of Greek and 

Latin accent; TAPA, xui, 45-52. 
Rev. of Wright's Comparative grain- 
mar of the Greek language; • CW, 

v, 167. 
Rev. of Hoffmann's Geschichte der 

griechischen Sprache; ib. VI, 20 f. 
Rev. of Meillet's Introduction a 

l'etude comparative des langues 

Indo-Europeennes; ib. 31. 

Herbert Cushing Tolman. 

How language began : Foundation 
Library, 4-25; Toronto, Chicago, 
New York : The Educational So- 
ciety. 

Associate- Editor : World's Progress 
(ten volumes), Chicago: Delphian 
Society. 

Notes on the recently found Aramaic 
papyrus fragments of the Behistan 
Inscription; PAPA, XLII, 1-liv. 

Identification of the ancient Persian 
month Garmapada in the light of 
the recently found Aramaic papy- 
rus fragments; AJP, XXXII, 444 f. 

Editor: VUS. 

Senior Editor : Vanderbilt Oriental 
Series ; New York : American 
Book Co. 



B. L. Ullman. 

Horace and Tibullus; AJP, XXXIII, 

149-167. 
Rejoinder to Mr. Postgate; ib. 456- 

460. 
Horace, Serm. 1, 6, 115 and the his- 
tory of the word laganum ; CP, 

VII, 442-449. 
Rev. of Ellis-Postgate-Phillimore, 

Catulli, Tibulli, Properti, carmina; 

ib. 390 f. 
Rev. of Grebe's Studia Catulliana ; 

ib. 495 f. 
Rev. of Hildebrandt's Scholia in 

Ciceronis orationes Bobiensia; ib. 

105 f. 
Rev. of Hosius' Sex. Propertii ele- 

giarum libri IV; ib. 520-522. 
Rev. of Slijpen's Disputatio critica 

de carminibus Horatii sex quae 

dicuntur odae Romanae; ib. 510 f. 

La Rue Van Hook. 

Rev. of Smith's Metaphor and Com- 
parison in Seneca's Epistulae ; 
CW, v, 118 f. 

Rev. of Vouach's Die Berichte des 
Photios uber die fiinf altera atti- 
schen Redner; CP, VII, 262 f. 

Rev. of Martini's Text-geschichte 
der Bibliotheke des Photios; ib. 
502 f. 

John W. H. Walden. 

Articles in Cyclopedia of Education. 

Arthur Tappan Walker. 

Caesar or a substitute? CJ, VII, 234- 
242. 

Chapter on Latin, in Johnston's 
High School Education; New 
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Dr. Anthony Pelzer Wagener, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 191 1. 

Dr. W. H. Wait, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1893. 

Miss Mary V. Waite, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1908. 

Dr. Margaret C. Wakes, American School of Classical Studies, Rome. 1910. 

Dr. John W. H. Walden, 7 Irving Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 1889. 

Prof. Arthur T. Walker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1895. 

Prof. Alice Walton, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1894. 

* Prof. W. D. Ward, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 1912. 

Dr. Edwin G. Warner, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. (56 Montgomery 

Place). 1897. 
Andrew McCorrie Warren, care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London. 

1892. 

* Prof. Oliver M. Washburn, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Faculty 

Club). 1908. 
Prof. William E. Waters, New York University, University Heights, N. Y. (604 
West 115th St.). 1885. 

* Prof. John C. Watson, University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 1902. 

Prof. Robert Henning Webb, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1909. 

Dr. Helen L. Webster, Farmington, Conn. 1890. 

Prof. Raymond Weeks, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1902. 

Prof. Charles Heald Weller, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 1903. 

Prof. J. H. Westcott, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 

Prof. Monroe Nichols Wetmore, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1906. 

Prof. Arthur L. Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1899. 

* Pres. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1879. 
Prof. James R. Wheeler, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1885. 
Prof. George Meason Whicher, Normal College, New York, N. Y. 1891. 
Dr. Frederic Earle Whitaker, Woonsocket, R. I. 19 10. 

Dr. Andrew C. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (424 Dryden Road). 

1 836. 
Prof. John Williams White, 18 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1874. 
Prof. Raymond H. White, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 191 1. 
Miss Mabel K. Whiteside, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, College Park, Va. 

1906. 

* Prof. Edward A. Wicher, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 

Cal. 1906. 
Prof. Alexander M. Wilcox, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1884. 
Prof. Henry D. Wild, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1898. 
Charles R. Williams, Indianapolis, Ind. (1005 N. Meridian St.). 1887. 
Prof. George A. Williams, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. (136 Thompson 

St.). 1891. 
Prof. Mary G. Williams, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1899. 
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Dr. Gwendolen B. Willis, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 1906. 

Prof. John Garrett Winter, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1906. 

Prof. Boyd Ashby Wise, Stephens City, Va. 1909. 

Prof. Henry Wood, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1884. 

Prof. Willis Patten Woodman, Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 1901. 

Prof. Frank E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1887. 

Prof. Ellsworth D. Wright, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 1898. 

Dr. F. Warren Wright, Smith'College, Northampton, Mass. 1910. 

Prof. Henry P. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (128 York St.). 1883. 

Prof. Herbert H. Yeames, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1906. 

Prof. Clarence H. Young, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (3 1 2 West 88th St.) . 

1890. 
Mrs. Richard Mortimer Young, National Cathedral School, Washington, D. C. 

1906. 

[Number of Members, 666] 
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Ann Arbor, Mich. : Michigan University Library. 
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Baltimore, Md. : Johns Hopkins University Library. 
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Bryn Mawr, Pa. : Bryn Mawr College Library. 

Buffalo, N. Y. : The Buffalo Library. 

Burlington, Vt. : Library of the University of Vermont. 

Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard College Library. 

Chicago, 111. : The Newberry Library. 

Chicago, 111.: Public Library. 

Clermont Ferrand, France : Bibliotheque Universitaire. 

Cleveland, O. : Library of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 

Columbus, O. : Ohio State University Library. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. : Wabash College Library. 

Detroit, Mich. : Public Library. 

Easton, Pa. : Lafayette College Library. 

Evanston, 111. : Northwestern University Library. 

Gambier, O. : Kenyon College Library. 

Greencastle, Ind. : Library of De Pauw University. 

Hanover, N. H. : Dartmouth College Library. 

Iowa City, la. : Library of the State University of Iowa. 
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Ithaca, N. Y. : Cornell University Library. 

Lincoln, Neb. : Library of the State University of Nebraska. 

Marietta, O. : Marietta College Library. 

Middletown, Conn. : Wesleyan University Library. 

Milwaukee, Wis. : Public Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn. : Athenaeum Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn. : Library of the University of Minnesota. 

Nashville, Tenn. : Vanderbilt University Library. 

Newton Centre, Mass. : Lib'ary of Newton Theological Institution. 

New York, N. Y. : New York Public Library. 

New York, N. Y. : Library of Columbia University. 

New York, N. Y. : Library of the College of the City of New York. 

New York, N. Y. : Union Theological Seminary Library. 

Olivet, Mich. : Olivet College Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa. : American Philosophical Society. 

Philadelphia, Pa. : The Library Company of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: The Mercantile Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa. : University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. : Carnegie Library. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. : Vassar College Library. 

Providence, R. I. : Brown University Library. 

Rochester, N. Y. : Rochester University Library. 

Stanford University, Cal. : Leland Stanford Jr. University Library. 

Tokio, Japan : Library of the Imperial University. 

Toronto, Can. : University of Toronto Library. 

Tufts College, Mass. : Tufts College Library. 

University of Virginia, Va. : University Library. 

Urbana, 111. : University of Illinois Library. 

Washington, D. C. : Library of the Catholic University of America. 

Washington, D. C. : United States Bureau of Education. 

Wellesley, Mass. : Wellesley College Library. 

Worcester, Mass. : Free Public Library. [60] 



To the Following Libraries and Institutions the Transactions are 

ANNUALLY SENT, GRATIS 

Smitnsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 

American Academy, Rome (Villa Aurelia). 

British Museum, London. 

Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

Philological Society, London. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology, London. 

Indian Office Library, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

University Library, Cambridge, England. 

Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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Trinity College Library, Dublin, Ireland. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 

Japan Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 

Sir George Grey's Library, Cape Town, Africa. 

Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

University of Christiania, Norway. 

University of Lund, Sweden. 

University of Upsala, Sweden. 

Stadsbiblioteket, Goteborg, Sweden. 

Russian Imperial Academy, St. Petersburg. 

Austrian Imperial Academy, Vienna. 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 

Societe Asiatique, Paris. 

Athenee Oriental, Louvain, Belgium. 

Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java. 

Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 

Royal Saxon Academy of Sciences, Leipsic. 

Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 

Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft Halle. 

Library of the University of Bonn. 

Library of the University of Freiburg in Baden. 

Library of the University of Giessen. 

Library of the University of Jena. 

Library of the University of Konigsberg. 

Library of the University of Leipsic. 

Library of the University of Toulouse. 

Library of the University of Tubingen. 

Imperial Ottoman Museum, Constantinople. [45] 



To the Following Journals the Transactions are annually sent, gratis 

OR BY EXCHANGE 
The Nation. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 

Classical Philology. 

Modern Philology. 

Athenaeum, London. 

Classical Review, London. 

Revue Critique, 28 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 

Revue de Philologie, Paris (Adrien Krebs, II Rue de Lille). 
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Memoires de la Societe de Linguistique, a la Sorbonne, Paris. 

Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, Berlin. 

Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie, Berlin. 

Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, Berlin. 

Literarisches Centralblatt, Leipsic. 

Indogermanische Forschungen, Strassburg (K. J. Trubner). 

Musee Beige, Liege, Belgium (Prof. Waltzing, 9 Rue du Pare). 

Zeitschrift fur die osterr. Gymnasien, Vienna (Prof. J. Golling, Maximilians- 
Gymnasium). 

Rivista di Filologia, Turin (Ermanno Loescher). 

Bolletino di Filologia Classica, Via Vittorio Amadeo ii, Turin. 

La Cultura, Rome, Via dei Sediari 16A. 

Biblioteca delle Scuole Italiane, Naples (Dr. A. G. Amatucci, Corso Umberto 
I, 106). [21] 

[Total (666 + 60 + 45 + 21) = 792] 



CONSTITUTION 



AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 1 



Article I. — Name and Object 

1. This Society shall be known as "The American Philological Association." 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 

Article II. — Officers 

i. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

4. An Assistant Secretary, and an Assistant Treasurer, may be elected at the 
first session of each annual meeting, on the nomination of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer respectively. 

Article III. — Meetings 

1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 

Article IV. — Members 

1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

1 As amended December 28, 1907. 
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2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 

Article V. — Sundries 

1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 

Article VI. — Amendments 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. 



ADMINISTRATIVE RESOLUTIONS 



Certain matters of administration not specifically provided for in 
the Constitution have been determined from time to time by special 
votes of the Association, or of its Executive Committee. The more 
important of these actions still in force are as follows : — 

1. Winter Meetings. On September 19, 1904, the Association, which had 
been accustomed to hold its annual meetings in the month of July, voted, "That, 
by way of experiment, the next two meetings of the Association be held during 
Convocation Week in 1905 and 1906" (Proceedings, xxxv, li). At the second 
of the annual meetings under this vote, held at Washington, January 2-4, 1907, 
it was voted " That until further notice the Association continue the practice of a 
winter meeting, to be held between Christmas and New Year's, if possible in 
conjunction with the Archaeological Institute of America" (xxxvn, xi). This 
action was further confirmed at the Baltimore meeting, December 30, 1909 
(xl, xii). 

2. Nominating Committee. On July 8, 1903, the Association, in session at 
New Haven, voted to establish a permanent Nominating Committee of five 
members, one of whom retires each year after five years of service, and is replaced 
by a successor named by the President of the Association. In accordance with 
the terms of the vote in question the standing Committee on Nominations was 
confirmed by the Association at the Toronto meeting (xxxiv, xix, xlvi ; XXXIX, 
xii) . The present membership of the Committee is as follows : — 

Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill 
Professor Charles Edwin Bennett. 
Professor Charles Forster Smith. 
Professor Paul Shorey. 
Professor Edward D. Perry. 

3. Philological Association of the Pacific Coast. On July 5, 1900, the 
Association, in session at Madison, accepted the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee defining the terms of affiliation between the Philological Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast and the American Philological Association (xxxi, xxix; 
cf. XXXII, lxxii).' 

4. Salary of the Secretary and Treasurer. In July, 1901, the Execu- 
tive Committee fixed the salary of the Secretary and Treasurer at $ 300, to include 
any outlay for clerical assistance (xxxn, lxxii). 

5. Publishing Contract. The contract with Messrs. Ginn & Co. has been 
renewed July I, 191 1, by authority of the Executive Committee, on the same 
terms (cf. xxxn, lxxii) . 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 



The annually published Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association contain, in their present form, the programme and minutes 
of the annual meeting, brief abstracts of papers read, reports upon the 
progress of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 

The annually published Transactions give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them. 

For the contents of Volumes i-xxxiv inclusive, see Volume xxxiv, 
pp. cxliii ff. 

The contents of the last nine volumes are as follows : — 

1904. —Volume XXXV 

Ferguson, W. S. : Historical value of the twelfth chapter of Plutarch's Life of 

Pericles. 
Botsford, G. W. : On the distinction between Comitia and Concilium. 
Radford, R. S.: Studies in Latin accent and metric. 
Johnson, C. W. L. : The Accentus of the ancient Latin grammarians. 
Boiling, G. M. : The CantiUalpa of the Atharva-Veda. 
Rand, E. K. : Notes on Ovid. 
Goebel, J. : The etymology of Mephistopheles. 

Proceedings of the thirty-sixth annual meeting, St. Louis, 1904. 
Proceedings of the fifth and sixth annual meetings of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1903, 1904. 

1905. —Volume XXXVI 

Sanders, H. A.: The Oxyrhynchus epitome of Livy and Reinhold's lost 

chronicon. 
Meader, C. L. : Types of sentence structure in Latin prose writers. 
Stuart, D. R. : The reputed influence of the dies natalis in determining the 

inscription of restored temples. 
Bennett, C. E. : The ablative of association. 

Harkness, A. G. : The relation of accent to elision in Latin verse. 
Bassett, S. E. : Notes on the bucolic diaeresis. 
Watson, J. C. : Donatus's version of the Terence didascaliae, 

cxviii 
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Radford, R. S. : Plautine synizesis. 
Kelsey, F. W. : The title of Caesar's work. 

Proceedings of the thirty-seventh annual meeting, Ithaca, N. Y., 1905. 
Proceedings of the seventh annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1905. 

1906. — Volume XXXVII 

Fay, E. W. : Latin word-studies. 

Perrin, B. : The death of Alcibiades. 

Kent, R. G. : The time element in the Greek drama. 

Harry, J. E. : The perfect forms in later Greek. 

Anderson, A. R. : isY-readings in the Mss. of Plautus. 

Hopkins, E. W. : The Vedic dative reconsidered. 

McDaniel, W. B. : Some passages concerning ball-games. 

Murray, A. T. : The bucolic idylls of Theocritus. 

Harkness, A. G. : Pause-elision and hiatus in Plautus and Terence. 

Cary, E. : Codex T of Aristophanes. 

Proceedings of the thirty-eighth annual meeting, Washington; D. C, 1907. 

Proceedings of the eighth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 

Pacific Coast, Berkeley, 1906. 
Appendix — Report on the New Phonetic Alphabet. 

1907. — Volume XXXVIII 

Pease, A. S. : Notes on stoning among the Greeks and Romans. 
Bradley, C. B. : Indications of a consonant-shift in Siamese. 
Martin, E. W. : Ruscinia. 

Van Hook, L. R. : Criticism of Photius on the Attic orators. 
Abbott, F. F. : The theatre as a factor in Roman politics. 
Shorey, P. : Choriambic dimeter. 
Manly, J. M. : A knight ther was. 
Moore, C. H. : Oriental cults in Gaul. 

Proceedings of the thirty-ninth annual meeting, Chicago, 111., 1907. 
Proceedings of the ninth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, Stanford University, 1907. 

1908. — Volume XXXIX 

Spieker, E. H. : Dactyl after initial trochee in Greek lyric verse. 
Laing, G. J. : Roman milestones and the capita viarum. 
Bonner, C. : Notes on a certain use of the reed. 
Oldfather, W. A. : Livy i, 26 and the supplicium de more maiorum. 
Hadzsits, G. D. : Worship and prayer among the Epicureans. 
Anderson, W. B. : Contributions to the study of the ninth book of Livy. 
Hempl, G. : Linguistic and ethnografic status of the Burgundians. 
Miller, C. W. E. : On t4 hi = whereas. 

Proceedings of the fortieth annual meeting, Toronto, Can., 1908. 
Proceedings of the tenth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1908. 
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1909.— Volume XL 

Heidel, W. A. : The ivappoi fry/cot of Heraclides and Asclepiades. 

Michelson, T. : The etymology of Sanskrit punya-. 

Foster, B. 0. : Euphonic embellishments in the verse of Propertius. 

Husband, R. W. : Race mixture in early Rome. 

Hewitt, J. W. : The major restrictions on access to Greek temples. 

Oliphant, S. G. : An interpretation of Ranae, 788-790. 

Anderson, A. R. : Some questions of Plautine pronunciation. 

Flickinger, R. C. : Scaenica. 

Fiske, G. C. : Lucilius and Persius. 

Mustard, W. P. : On the Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus. 

Shorey, P. : <i>i/<m, /xeXerT/, ^WKTrrf^ij. 

Proceedings of the forty-first annual meeting, Baltimore, Md., 1909. 
Proceedings of the eleventh annual meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1909. 

Appendix — Index to volumes xxxi-XL. 

1910.— Volume XLI 

Kent, R. G. : The etymology of Latin miles. 

Hutton, M. : Notes on Herodotus and Thucydides. 

Husband, R. W. : The diphthong -ui in Latin. 

Fay, E. W. : A word miscellany. 

Adams, C. D. : Notes on the peace of Philocrates. 

Macurdy, G. H. : Influence of Plato's eschatological myths in Revelation and 

Enoch. 
Goodell, T. D. : Structural variety in Attic tragedy. 

Hewitt, J. W. : The necessity of ritual purification after justifiable homicide. 
Knapp, C. : Notes on etiam in Plautus. 

Shipley, F. W. : Dactylic words in the rhythmic prose of Cicero. 
McWhorter, A. W. : The so-called deliberative type of question (rl iroii)<rw;). 
Whicher, G. M. : On Latin adulare. 
Bonner, C. : Dionysiac magic and the Greek land of Cockaigne. 

Proceedings of the forty-second annual meeting, Providence, R. I., 1910. 
Proceedings of the twelfth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1910. 

Appendix — Report of the commission on college entrance requirements in Latin. 

1911. —Volume XLII 

Bradley, C. B. : Shall and will — an historical study. 

Hutton, M. : The mind of Herodotus. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: Notes on the character of Greek and Latin accent. 

Hyde, W. W. : Greek literary notices of Olympic victor monuments outside 

Olympia. 
Kent, R. G. : Latin mille and certain other numerals. 
Saunders, C. : Altars on the Roman comic stage. 
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Oldfather, W. A. : New manuscript material for the study of Avianus. 
Dickerman, S. O.: Some stock illustrations of animal intelligence in Greek 

psychology. 
Miller, C. W. E. : rd St in Lucian. 
Pease, A. S. : Fragments of a Latin manuscript in the library of the University 

of Illinois. 
Scott, C. P. G. : Bogus and his crew. 

Proceedings of the forty-third annual meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1911. 
Proceedings of the thirteenth annual meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 191 1. 

1912. — Volume XL III 

Adams, C. D. : Are the. political "speeches" of Demosthenes to be regarded as 

political pamphlets ? 
Bradley, C. B. : The proximate source of the Siamese alphabet. 
Kent, R. G. : Dissimilative writings for it and Hi in Latin. 
Sturtevant, E. H. : The pronunciation of cui and huic. 
McDaniel, W. B. : The Ferentinum of Horace. 
Macurdy, G. H. : The origin of a Herodotean tale. 
English, R. B. : Parmenides' indebtedness to the Pythagoreans. 
Hewitt, J. W. : On the development of the thank-offering among the Greeks. 
Prentice, W. K. : Officials charged with the conduct of public works in Roman 

and Byzantine Syria. 
Knapp, C. : Horace, Epistles, 11, I, 139 ff. and Livy, vn, 2. 
Baker, W. W. : Some of the less known Mss. of Xenophon's Memorabilia. 
Meader, C. L. : The development of copulativ verbs in the Indo-European 

languages. 

Proceedings of the forty-fourth annual meeting, Washington, D.C., 1912. 
Proceedings of the fourteenth annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 191 2. 

The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are 
distributed gratis upon application to the Secretary or to the Pub- 
lishers until they are out of print. 

Fifty separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions, twenty 
of articles printed in the Proceedings, are given to the authors for 
distribution. Additional copies will be furnished at cost. 

The "Transactions for" any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather — the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, accord- 
ing to the following table : — 
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The price of these volumes is $2.00 apiece, except Volumes xv, 
xx, xxin, xxxii, and XL, for which $2.50 is charged. The first two 
volumes will not be sold separately. A charge of fifty cents eacli is 
made for the Index of Authors and Index of Subjects to Vols, i-xx, 
to Vols, xxi-xxx, and to Vols, xxxi-xl. 



Binding 

Back volumes will be bound in the style of this volume for thirty- 
five cents each by F. J. Barnard & Co., 105 Federal St., Boston, Mass., 
provided at least twelve volumes are sent at a time, and the cost of 
transportation both ways is paid by the owner. All parcels should 
be plainly marked with the name and address of the sender, and the 
binders should be notified at the time the unbound volumes are sent 
in order that the sender may be identified. 

Libraries may obtain bound copies of the annual volumes at twenty- 
five cents per volume in addition to the regular price. 

Reduction in the Price of Complete Sets 

Single complete sets of the Transactions and Proceedings will be 

sold, until further notice, at a reduction of 20%. 

It is especially appropriate that American Libraries should exert themselves to 
procure this series while it may be had. It is the work of American scholars, 
and contains many valuable articles not elsewhere accessible ; and, apart from 
these facts, as the first collection of essays in general philology made in this country, 
it is sure to be permanently valuable for the history of American scholarship. 



